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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘simian 

REDICTIONS about an election which will be finished within 

a fortnight are not of much use, but the great question at issue 
this year is, we believe, virtually settled. Mr. Gladstone will be 
elected Premier of the Empire, by a majority of more than one 
hundred. We will allow, merely for the sake of argument, that 
Liberals and Tories each gain half the contested seats, —an immense 
concession,—and there remain :— 

UNCONTESTED SEATS. 





LIBERALS. CONSERVATIVES, 
England and Wales—Counties...... nenerberence eons UD 
Boroughs ... eocegroesoocesoecsoosce 10 
Scotland—Counties ........00. pabeses: AD sipereesinestenmerrees » = 
IS vicccevctensescese covce, © 
ED tncintinevencneicenis. EE cemnisesensindentinien . 23 
BOCOREMS ccvcsecesscvccesse «AE svcces enmaontensens oe 6 
DE nsceiiwneinnianniia 216 116 


—leaving the Liberals a clear majority of 100. There are, how- 
ever 5 uncontested university seats, of which only one is Liberal, 
and the total majority is, therefore, 97. We expect a real 
majority after the contests of at least 105, and it may rise much 
higher. 


General Grant has been elected the next President and Mr. 
Schuyler Colfax the next Vice-President of the United States by 
the votes of twenty-five States, while nine States went for the 
Democrats Mr. Seymour and General Blair. The Democratic 
States are New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Oregon, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana. ‘Three States—Texas, 
Mississippi, and Virginia—did not vote, not having accepted the 
terms of Congress. All the other States voted for the Republicans, 
including the Southern States of North and South Carolina, 
Florida, and Arkansas, and the Border States of Missouri, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee. In the “Electoral College,” as it is 
called, General Grant and Mr. Colfax received 206 votes, and Mr, 
Seymour and General Blair 88 votes. 


On the other hand, the Democrats have increased their numbers 
in the House of Representatives by 27, which will prevent the Re- 
publicans from having, in the next Congress, the two-thirds’ vote 
necessary to pass a bill over the veto of the President,—but that, 
with General Grant in office, may prove rather an advantage to 
the Republicans, than a disadvantage. It will sober them, and 
make them consider their acts much more carefully. Look- 
ing to the popular majorities, we should say that New Eng- 
land and the West are, on the whole, more heartily Republican 
than either in 1860 or 1864, but that in the Middle and Border 
States the dissatisfaction with Republican statesmanship has only 
just been overborne (and not at all overborne in New York), by 
fear of the madness of their opponents. 


The Record seems sadly afraid that the Bishop of Ely, Dr. 
Harold Browne, may be made Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
earthquake countries the lower animals, it is said, are always 
seized with horror before an earthquake, so that their signs of 
dread are auguries. We should fear no earthquake from Dr. 
Harold Browne's selection, but though the phenomenon be 


hysterically misapprehended, the instinctive presage may be 
correct. 

We gladly call attention to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter in 
another column, explaining that he and Professor Beesly had both 
given in from the first their adhesion to Sir Roundell Palmer's Lon- 
don Committee. Perhaps the Committee were a little shy of Liberals 
so extreme. With the Marquis of Salisbury heading their list, 
that was surely a weakness. Having made so much of the violet 
ray, they should not have suppressed the red ray at the other end 
of the spectrum. 





Mr. Bright is losing his caution. He intends, we imagine, to 
take office ; but on Thursday he made some remarks which for a 
coming Cabinet Minister were, to say the least of it, rash. Mr. 
Gladstone likes a full Treasury, and will not thank him for raising 
the ery of a “free breakfast-table,” that is, the abolition of the 
taxes on tea, coffee, sugar, and toast, which is taxed by the shil- 
ling duty on corn. ‘The old women will, but then old women 
do not vote, and men who do, want Mr. Bright to turn his 
mind to the rates, and leave the taxes alone. Nobody feels 
taxed, and everybody feels rated. Some of his colleagues, at all 
events, will look askance at his proposal about the land laws,— 
which, though sensible and moderate, is not in next session's 
programme,—and there are very few in England who will not 
read his remarks on war without a wince. He would not ap- 
parently arm to save a free people from beiag crushed by a foreign 
invasion, condemns all our wars since the Revolution as mere * acts 
of lunacy,” and would apparently disband both the Army and 
Navy, thus openly inviting assault. We suppose Mr. Bright does 
not mean this, but remembering that he said “ Perish, Savoy!” that 
he does not approve the ouly substitute for armies, the drilling of 
the whole people, and that he holds campaigns like Marlborough’s, 
which saved the freedom of Holland, to be acts of madness, it be- 
comes difficult to think of him as the head of a great military 
monarchy like India. 


Mr. Roebuck has obtained in Sheffield the valuable support of 
Mr. Broadhead, who perceives, with a true instinct, that if Mr. 
Mundella gets in, and carries his plans of conciliation, murders on 
behalf of ‘Trades’ Unions will cease ; but that if Mr. Roebuck gets 
in, the blind wrath between masters and men is likely to be further 
cherished. 


Little has occurred in Spain during the week, beyond the 
publication of an ad interim budget. It appears from this, 
which is probably truthful, that the ordinary revenue is about 
£17,800,000, and the ordinary expenditure £21,200,000, leaving 
a deficit of nearly 34 millions a year. ‘This would not be insur- 
mountable, as the revenue is increasing and the tariff ruinously 
protectionist ; but the debt is £221,093,094, or more than twelve 
years’ revenue, a burden as heavy in proportion as that of Great 
Britain; and S. Figuerola now demands £20,000,000 more. ‘This, 
however, will be ultimately paid off by the sale of royal, state, and 
clerical estates, and the Finance Minister hopes to raise the receipts 
in a few years to £25,000,000. Spanish funds rose in Madrid on 
the publication of this statement, which is considered unexpectedly 
Spain, however, is compelled to offer ten per cent. 





favourable. 
for money. 

We have so often had occasion to blame M. Reuter, that we 
are glad to record an instance in which he has done his duty. We 
say his ‘‘ duty,” because it is nonsense to talk of his monopoly as 
a private speculation. He published on the Sth inst. a cable 
telegram, which must have cost many hundreds of pounds, con- 
taining upwards of 800 words, and giving full returns of the Pre- 
sidential election from all States, California included,—a great 
triumph of enterprise. The agency will, we hope, be one day 
driven from the field, being far too official, but in this instance its 
work has been done well. 


The Liberal Registration Committee of the City are trying for 
all four seats, and have organized a somewhat elaborate machinery. 
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Each ward, in the first place, is to take care of itself, the policy of | and not the highest possible efficiency of the work to be done 


the managers being to keep the votes steadily on a level. To 


secure this end, a “reserve” has been organized of electors who 


hold their votes at the disposal of the Committee, and deficiencies 


will be filled up from this. Any unpledged voter who wants 


advice is to vote for the eandila The 
substitates party for individual pre- 


tes lowest on the poll. 
arrangement is clever, but it 
ferences much too completely, and if successful will probably put 
an end to this plan of representing the minority, which seems to 
tax the arithmetical powers of English burgesses a little too 
severely. ‘They give themselves up in despair to the committees, 
which is not at all what was intended. 


If Mr. Gladstone can be defeated in South-West Lancashire, 
and the seat for Greenwich is filled up, Mr. Gladstone will be too 
late for the debate on the Address, and the Government might 
retain power till February. ‘That is the Premier's calculation, and 
consequently Lord Mahon is starting for Greenwich. Even if this 
nice little plot succeeds, which is not very probable, the Liberals 
have leaders left who, with Mr. Gladstone looking on from the 
gallery, will make short work of the Government by passing the 
vote of want of confidence, if necessary, in silence, but it would 
be well if London honoured itself, by offering Mr. Gladstone a 
third alternative. It could make sure of four members then, for 
if Mr. Gladstone did not sit, the undivided force of the Liberals 
could be thrown for Mr. Lawrence. 


The London University hal reason to complain for many years 
that it was ignored by the Times. It has certainly no longer 
reason to complain of this since it made advances to Mr. Lowe; 
but then, on the other hand, every time it appears in the Times 
now, it is, unfortunately, in very obscurantist colours. The 
annual Committee of the London University Convocation seem 
to have inuch gratifiel Mr, Lowe’s editorial friends by recom- 
mending to the Vice-Chancellor of the University,—Mr. Grote, 
the historian, on whom it devolves to decide the form of the 
election,—not to allow any public address from the candidates to 
the electors, nor any questioning of the candidates by the electors. 
The precedent alleged is, of course, the starched dignity of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where the practice of suppressing oral 
address has repeatedly been found most inconvenient in its con- 
sequences, while it is especially unsuitable for the imitation of a 
University with as yet so little corporate life, or unity of form, 
as that of London. Not so, however, thinks the Times, which on 
Thursday hal a great panegyric on the system of private 
elections as conducive to the comfort and dignity of candidates, 
who are thereby supposed to be saved from the degradation of 
“soliciting” the electors. As if the frank explanation of a can- 
didate’s views to men of culture and learning anxious to be more 
familiar with them, were a degrading process of ‘ solicitation ”! 
What Mr. Lowe's allies in the Times must mean to object to is 
evidently not solicitation, but publicity. Why not propose at 
once that by the etiquette of the University no candidate should 
be eligible who had issued an address at all, or whose views had 
been explained at all in any public speech within a year (say) of 
the election? Ifaspeech on nomination is a degrading act of 
solicitation, so is any speech made anywhere with a view to 
enlighten the contemplated constituency. We need scarcely say 
that Mr. Grote, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, has 
decided to give the candidates and the electors an opportunity of 
free oral communication on the day of nomination, if they choose 
to avail themselves of it. Those who dislike publicity will naturally 
stay away. 

Mr. Albert Dicey, a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, made 
a remarkable speech at Clitheroe last week in favour of Mr. 
Roundell’s candidature for that borough,—one of the very ablest 
we have read throughout these weary elections. Ile commented 
on the new alliance which Mr. Disraeli sarcastically pointed out, 
and we in these columns gravely rejoiced in, between ‘ the philo- 
sophers and the people.” Mr. Roundell had in his address stated 
that there are as many as twelve young University men, warm 
Liberals, canvassing popular constituencies just as he is canvass- 
ing Clitheroe, and Mr. Robarts Mid-Surrey, and Mr. George 
Brodrick Woodstock,—and we only wish he could have added 
that Albert Dicey was among them, as he has 
evidently eloquence and ability of no common order. Mr. 
Dicey was not only witty and popular, he was thoroughly eloquent 
There was nothing of the jocular club-wit of Mr. 
One of the best points of his 





Mr. 


and in earnest. 
Bernal Osborne about his speech. 


address was the immorality, practised too much by both sides of the 
House, of bestowing appointments with a view to party interests, | would heartily support Sir Henry Hoare, they replied frankly 





Perhaps he might have been a little fairer to the Tories in this 


respect. He had a right to ask whether Lord Mayo is going out 
to India ‘‘ to level up or level down ;” and if the latter, whether it 
is to be the empire he willlevel down. But he might have admitted 
that Mr. Disraeli’s ecclesiastical appointments have been better 
than the Liberals’. 


‘Lhe appointment, for instance, of the Rev. W. Bright to the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford is, we believe, a 
very respectable one. Either Mr. Chureh or Mr. J. 8S. Brewer 
would have filled the chair more ably, but Mr. Bright is, at least, 
alearned ecclesiastical historian, which is suflicient justification for 
the choice. 


We print elsewhere a letter from an Australian in answer to 
the observations which we made on the New South Wales Treason- 
Felony Act as long ago as 23rd May. ‘The writer's reply does 
not come to much. He observes, first, that one of the most 
objectionable sections, the second, which makes it a felony 
punishable with penal servitude for not less than seven years to 
propose even a friendly and peaceful separation of any colony 
from the British Crown, is a provision under which we have 
been living in England for the last twenty years without know- 
ing it, as it is copied from 11 Victoria, c. 45 (passed 22nd April, 
1548). This is true, as far as we can make out its crabbed 
English, and very absurd it is; but at least it has never been 
acted on, nor could have been. Why does not some one of the 
many members of Parliament who have advocated giving up the 
Ionian Isles, Gibraltar, Canada, &c., propose its repeal? But 
there remain the still more monstrous and servile provisions 
against those who refuse to drink a ‘ loyal toast,” or who ‘ write 
or publish words disrespectful to Her Majesty,” which are 
peculiar to the colony ; and as to these, our correspondent merely 
remarks that New South Wales is ashamed, not proud of them, 
and, whilst recognizing their character, gave them force for two 
years only, as an act of splendid self-sacrifice, in order to 
crush out ‘¢ a new evil in its infancy.” ‘That is even worse than 
we thought. New South Wales should not do what it is ashamed 
of, for any purpose whatever. She can’t root out any evil in its 
infancy, by acclimatizing a worse evil in its senility. 


The Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, Mr. Parkes, has done 
us the honour of attacking us for our remarks, in a speech which 
shows how very much they were needed. He was very proud, he said, 
of the Treason-Felony Act. He thought the Spectator’s character 
high, but its circulation low, and if it was a high authority on the 
Treason-Felony Act, it was a high authority a fortnight later as to 
the Irish Catholics of New South Wales being led by their priests. 
He then proceeded to exult iu having frightened the ‘* vagabonds” 
who would not drink the Queen’s health, &c., also to assert that 
there had been an elaborate Fenian plot anda Fenian assassination 
before the attempt on the Duke of Edinburgh's life,—an assassina- 
tion of which nobody in the colony except Mr. Parkes knows any- 
thing,—and generally to hector over imaginary foes. It is clear, 
at any rate, that Mr. Parkes is not an accurate man in dealing with 
facts,—unless, perhaps, it be murders. To underrate by guess a 
paper’s circulation (Mr. Parkes “ believed [/]"’ our circulation to 
be “under 3,000 copies), is not a very dignified, but a very 
childlike, nay, almost engagingly pettish mode of repelling a grave 
criticism. But when he quoted to his unsuspecting audience an 
able Australian correspondent of the Spectator’s, none of whose 
assertions we ever adopted, and from many of whose views we 
differ, and have often announced a difference almost as wide as it 
is possible to conceive, as our own, in order to weaken our authority 
on what we had previously said, he availed himself of a weapon of 
which most Australian gentlemen would, we hope, feel ashamed. 
We are not surprised to hear that Mr. Parkes has been com- 
pelled to resign. Perhaps the Spectator has been too much for 


him. 


The Committee of reference appointed to decide whether Mr. 
Odger or Sir Henry Hoare should retire from the candidature for 
Chelsea, decided yesterday week that it would be most for the 
advantage of the Liberal cause in Chelsea that Mr. Odger should 
retire,—and he retired accordingly. We have commented elsewhere 
on the decision itself and the remarks it has provoked. ‘The 
history of the transaction has not, however, been creditablethrough- 
out to either party. The first sinners were the supporters of Sir 
H. Hoare. When the Committee of referees asked Mr. Odger's 
Committee whether, in case their candidate were scratched, they 
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in the affirmative. When the same question was put to 
Sir Henry Hoare’s Committee, one of that Committee said that 
as committeemen they were, of course, pledged to vote for Mr. 
Odger, but they could not pretend to secure for him the votes of 
their party. Chelsea was a middle-class borough, not a working- 
class borough, and a middle-class borough it would remain. 
The Hoare Committee evidently did not mean to work for 
Mr. Odger. ‘This was, in fact, a breach of the spirit of the 
arrangement. Unfortunately, it seems to have irritated Mr. 
Odger's friends, who held a sort of indignation meeting on Wed- 
nesday, at which, instead of carrying out his own obligation to 
the letter (as he had done on a previous day), Mr. Odger permit- 
ted himself expressions calculated to discourage any hearty sup- 
port of Sir Henry Iloare. He should have read a nobler lesson 


to his opponents. 


Mr. E. Studd owns a bit of the Derby racecourse. The lease 
expired, and Mr. Studd, either in a pet at some want of courtesy, 
or in a rage with the Epsom Grand Stand Association, whom he 
accuses of sharp practice, or anxious to get the highest rent pro- 
curable, broke off all negotiations for its renewal. ‘Thereupon, the 

apers teem with denunciations on the man who interrupts ‘a 
national holiday,” and suggestions are freely offered for coercing 
him through deputations of costermongers, who are, apparently, to 
thrash him into generosity. ‘lhe betting men, whose bets will be 
void if the arrangements are changed, are especially wroth, and 
seem to consider Mr. Studd most impertinent for putting his own 
price on his own goods. We do not say he is not; far be it from 
us to say that a landlord has a right to his own when the public 
wants it, but we should like to see a little fair play. If Mr. Studd 
is to be bullied for objecting to let his land for gambling purposes, 
the next Peer in Wales or Scotland who refuses to let his land for 
achurch ought to be bullied too. Let one thing or the other 
prevail, private right or public convenience, but save us from 
special laws to be made by ‘‘ sportsmen,” costermongers, and the 
publisher of the “‘ correct card.” 


Strange scenes seem tv be going on in Blackburn. There have 
been almost daily riots there between the Orangemen and the 
Liberals, and now the Tory millowners are attempting coercion 
as decidedly as landlords ever did. According to accounts from 
several sources, ‘‘ Radical” workmen are dismissed by wholesale 
from the mills, and their wives and daughters beaten, insulted, and 
thrust out of the mill doors. The excuse offered by the men con- 
cerned in these outrages is that they want no “ friends of the 
Radicals,” and by the masters that they “ cannot interfere ” among 
their hands. An aggregate mecting of all Liberal employers has 
been summoned, and large subscriptions will be raised to prosecute 
the offenders, but the occasion requires even more decisive measures. 
This is just one of those instances in which the Trade Unions 
might interfere with effect, not for this or that party, but on behalf 
of the workmen’s political freedom. Four or five hundred actions 
for assault, conspiracy to assault, and unjust dismissal, costs paid 
by the Unions, would soon put a stop to such proceedings. 


They have a rough notion of fun in the City. Two of the can- 
didates, Mr. Goschen and Baron Rothschild, chance to have 
German names, just as many of our best members have French 
names, and Mr. Bell, a Tory candidate, thinks it witty to say 
he will not mention them because their own mothers would not 
recognize them in his mouth. Thereupon, Mr. Alfred Rothschild 
retorts that his father is known to all electors, but ‘‘ nobody ever 
heard a tinkle from this little bell before.” The crowd laughed 
consumedly at both hits, a pun on an adversary’s name being just 
the sort of joke a mob understands, and conveying just that 
soupcon of insult without which the British rough sees no point 
in the finest jest; but the City is usually rather proud of the 
decorum of its elections. Mr. Bell, we suppose, must be held 
excused on account of the ignorance of which he boasted,—and he 
has a great deal to boast of,—but Mr. Alfred Rothschild, of all 
men, ought to have remembered Solomon’s command, ‘ Answer 
aot a fool according to his folly.” Mr. Bell, we perceive, says the 
master evil of Ireland is landlordism, a remark which had at 
least the merit of disinterestedness, seeing that some of the greatest 
jan dlords in Ireland are the London corporations. 


The Mouiteyr contains a paragraph curtly reminding all French 
elitors that they are forbidden to discuss the constitutional powers 
of the Chief of the State. So wereall Spanish editors afew weeks 
ago, but their silence did not save the throne. ‘lhe Emperor 
seems to believe that the way to prevent collisions is to lock up the 
ateam whistle. 





Earl de Grey made a speech at Ripon on Friday se’nnight, in 
which he avowed himself favourable to a reform of the House of 
Lords. ‘Two plans, he said, had been suggested for that end; one 
to make seats elective, the electors being the whole body of Peers, 
the other to introduce a limited number of life peerages. ‘The 
first, he thought, would not work well, as the elections would be all 
from one party, as the Irish elections are; while the second would 
be most advantageous, if only the independence of the Lords were 
preserved. Earl de Grey might have added that the first plan 
would destroy the Peerage in ten years, as every successive Premier 
would be forced to increase the electors of his own party by dozens 
of creations at a time, while the second would leave the hereditary 
Peerage still a great object of desire. Englishmen think of their 
children, and a baronetcy is worth more than a K.C.B.-ship, 
though the latter implies good service, and the former nothing. 


Mr. Charles Buxton and Mr. Locke King are, after all, to 
be opposed in East Surrey by Mr. William Hardman and Mr. 
James Lord,—the chief assault being on Mr. Buxton’s seat, 
for his conduct in the Jamaica business. Fortunately for the 
Liberals, their opponents seem violent and weak men, who make 
up by the strength of their language for the weakness of their 
ease. Thus, Mr. Hardman said that, to his mind, ‘ disestablish- 
ment meant Popery, and disendowment robbery ;” Archbishop 
Manning is pulling the strings, and Mr. Gladstone “is the con- 
scious or unconscious puppet,”—and so forth. Mr. Lord is, if pos- 
sible, still more Protestant,—a member of the Protestant Associa- 
tion,—professionally Protestant. Mr. Hardman calls for ‘‘execra- 
tion” of the Jamaica Committee. Our old friend, Mr. Hamilton 
Hume, rises to this ery, and indulges in a little of it, —with a little 
fibbing at the same time, thus :—‘* The Jamaica Commission had 
entirely exonerated Mr. Eyre.” What can the man mean by 
‘* exonerated”? We suppose that Mr. Locke King’s seat is safe. 
We sincerely trust that Mr. Charles Buxton’s may be. It will be 
a disgrace not only to the county, but to England, if Mr. Buxton 
is condemned for conduct which has been throughout manly, 
noble, disinterested, just. 





Land and Water gives an extraordinary account of the destruc- 
tion going on among sea-birds. On a strip of coast eighteen miles 
long near Flamborough Head 107,250 birds were destroyed by 
pleasure parties in four months, 12,000 by men who shoot them 
for their feathers, and 79,500 young birds who died of starva- 
tion in the emptied nests. Commander Knocker, there stationed, 
who reports these facts, saw two boats loaded above the gunwales 
with dead birds, and one party of eight guns killed 1,100 birds in 
a week. So great is the demand for plumage to brighten ladies’ 
dresses, that thousands of birds are killed every day, and cock 
pheasants are flayed before cooking. ‘The poor sea-birds ought at 
least to be let alone while bringing up their young, and ultimately 
there must be a ‘‘close time” to the whole feathered race. Law 
alone can preserve them from destruction by their inferiors. 


The National Union Life Odlice state that their business has 
been added to the Great Britain Assurance Society, an office 
established in 1844. The annual income now exceeds £65,000, 
while the new business is progressing at upwards of £8,000 a year. 


The market for home stocks has ruled quiet during the week, 
owing to the continued demand for gold for export to the Con- 
tinent. Consols closed yesterday at 944 to } for money; and 94} 
for December ; Reduced and New Three per Cents. were 92§, 3. 
Foreign Bonds have been less buoyant, in consequence of heav 
realizations, and the recent advance has not been fat m { 
United States Bonds have been on the decline, notwithstanding 
the election of General Grant for the Presidentship. ‘Transac- 
tions in the Charkof-Azof Loan have taken place at }? to 1 prem, 
British Railway shares have ruled quiet, and an almost general fall 
has taken place in the quotations on the week. ‘There has been a 
steady demand for money, and the open market rate for good short- 
dated paper has ruled firm at 1} percent. ‘The stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England is now £19,477,738 ; in the Bank of France, 
£47,680,200. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the loading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 





Oct. 39.) Nov. 5. | Oct. 30.| Nov. 6, 
Brazilian, 1965.......00...) 774 78} jRussian (Anglo-Dutch) ot 94 
Egyptian, 1864... od 82 52 | Spanish, 1967 000+ 3A B3% 
Italian, 1861.......cccce+e: 54t 54j | Curkish, 1858 .. owe 63} 6 
| eee lb 155 ET 7045 69, 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 














Oct. 30., Nov. 6, Oct. 30.) Nov. 6. 

Great Eastern... 42 45} Lon., Chatham, & Dover 175 | 16g 
Great Northern . lot} lot Metropolitan .....e.00.- 105§ 1053 
Great Western od 433 49§ | Midland ........ of §=2025 111 
Lancashire& Yorkshire] 1254 125 Nrth-Eastera, Berwick} 100 int 
London & Brighton ... or 495 | Do, York.., 854 Bst 
Lon. & North-Western} 111 1114 South-Easteru............ 754 77j 
Lon, & South-Western} 87) 83 | 
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This will be a point seldom made in the House, but often dis- 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. cussed in the tea-room by men whose real object i: ‘a = 


a 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SECRET. 


ITHERTO Mr. Gladstone has strictly abstained from 
saying what he intends to do with the revenue which 
will remain when the life interests in the Irish Establishment 
have been liberally provided for. That revenue may be shortly 
described as the Irish tithe, valued in round figures at 
£364,000 a year. Even if the estates of the Church should 
not be equal to the capital value of the life interests to be 
secured, and the tithe should for a time be burdened with the 
difference, it must at last be free, and its ultimate disposal is 
a matter of no small interest and importance. The Tories 
think, and indeed assert, that here will be the hitch, and here 
the last chance of any successful resistance to the Liberal 
project. Either, say they, Mr. Gladstone will propose to do 
something with this money which the country will disapprove, 
or his followers will quarrel among themselves about “the 
division of the spoil.’”” This taunt has been repeated during 
the canvass in every variety of phrase ; but without as yet the 
slightest effect upon the Liberal leader, who calmly remarks 
that the information required is such as only an official can 
give, and that he will give it when he isin office. It is under- 
stood, indeed, that he must give it, that the Bills which in 
February next he will bring forward as Premier must contain 
certain appropriation clauses. In any country but this these 
clauses would probably be as few and as short as possible,—one 
to vest the property of the Church in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, another ordering the payment of tithe to their collectors 
only, and a third making the signature of the Home Secretary 
sufficient warrant for any needful disbursements. The business 
part of the arrangement would, in fact, be left to the Executive, 
subject to its general responsibility ; but the British House of 
Commons will probably insist on considering disendowment 
and the appropriation of the endowments parts of one and the 
same scheme, and on consenting to that scheme in detail. 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan for disposing of the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Establishment must, therefore, be by this time 
fairly outlined in his mind, and his decision is a matter of 
legitimate curiosity both to his followers and his opponents. 
He is in a singular degree master of the situation, for he will 
have a great majority behind him, consisting mainly of men 
who, rather than not remove what they think an oppression, 
would abolish the tithe altogether, or use it to buy up the 
debentures on Irish Railways. Still, there can be no doubt 
that his resolve as to appropriation will greatly affect the 
earnestness of the discussion, more particularly in the Lords, 
and we are not quite sure that he is wise to conceal it until 
after the elections. At all events, wise or unwise, there is no 
party or other obligation upon journalists which should prevent 
them from guessing, and we have a guess to record which 
may possibly interest our readers. We warn them before- 
hand that it is a guess, which seems to us, for reasons to be 
stated, a very probable one; but for which we have no 
“authority” whatever, direct or indirect, except that of our 
own brains. 
There are four objections, all serious, which may be 


raised with more or less of effect to almost any project of | 
y 


appropriating the ecclesiastical revenue of Ireland. One is, 
that it ought not to be secularized; that, apart altogether 
from religious or ecclesiastical considerations, it is a great 


pity to waste a fund which has been with so much difficulty | 


rescued from utilitarian purposes and devoted to higher ends. | 
This objection will be very powerful with the religious world and 
the intellectual Radicals. Another is, that any appropriation | 
of the kind is confiscation, and confiscation, even if just when | 
applied to churches, charities, and other heirless corporations, 
is a most dangerous precedent. Apart from viewy talk about 
ultimate rights of property, nothing demoralizes a people like the 
expectation of cash to be enjoyed without being earned. Sub- 
seribers may have a legal right to the prizes in a State lottery, 


and yet the lottery may ruin the morale of the subscribers. | 


This objection will weigh very heavily with propertied men. 
A third is, that it is hardly fair to apply local rent-charges to 
general benefit ; to make Kerry pay what Belfast does not pay, 
and then give the receipts to Cork. That argument will tell with 
the few who believe in the divine right of local self-govern- 
ment, and with the many who think local self-interest an admi- 
rable guarantee for economy. And, fourthly, it will be said 
that the object being to content Catholics, the appropriation 
must have the acquiescence, at all events, of the Catholic 
Church, which will not acquiesce in thorough secularization, 


success of this or that school of theology, but the pacification 
of Ireland. 

Now, we venture to suggest,—and we make the suggestion, as, 
we said before, entirely out of our own heads,—that if a 
scheme of appropriation can be discovered which meets every. 
one of these four objections, which has clearly been considered. 
by Mr. Gladstone, and which has had the distinct approval of 
the Roman Catholic prelates, that scheme is extremely likely 
to be the one brought forward. There exists such a scheme, 
and it is in brief to give the tithe as it drops in to the guar- 
dians of the poor, to be employed by them either in mitigation 
of the poor-rate—the most probable course—or in maintaining 
new institutions for the public benefit, say, for example, the 
establishment of free hospitals for the aged and the sick, 
Clearly this proposal meets the first objection, for as Mr. 
Gladstone has been very careful indeed to point out in his 
speeches, the tithe was originally assigned for the maintenance 
of the churches and the poor, and the accumulation of property 
by priests is to this day justified in Catholic countries because 
such accumulation is a substitute for the poor-rate. Mr. 
Gladstone, who rarely speaks without knowing what he says, said 
at Wigan,—*“ I should like to ask what is meant by to secularize 
Church property. If my opponents are governed in the ex- 
position of the term by history and law, they would find it 
rather difficult to explain, because, gentlemen, you ought to 
know, in ancient times, in the greater part, if not the whole, 
of Europe, the law of the Church divided the Church pro- 
perty into four parts. Of those four parts one, I think, if 
I remember rightly, went to the Bishop, one went to the 
clergy, one went to the fabric, and one went to the 
poor. Well, but if the ancient ecclesiastical law and the 
ancient canon law of Europe in the Middle Ages recognized 
the needs of the people, especially the poorer part of the 
people, as being within the legitimate application of Church 
property, then I think I have a right to ask those who ask 
me whether Iam for secularizing the property of the Irish 
Church, what they mean by the word to ‘secularize ;’ and 
whether they intend to establish a new foundation of 
Church law, and to impose a stricter definition on the uses of 
Church property than our forefathers in Roman Catholic 
times—six or eight hundred or one thousand years ago ?” 
The second objection also vanishes, for confiscation for the 
benefit of others than those who confiscate is, whether just or 
unjust, never likely to be popular, never likely to excite that 
passion for unearned gain which is aroused by lotteries estab- 
lished by the State. The third objection, the most baseless, 
but also the most formidable of all, cannot be so much as 
raised, for every parish or union will control all the funds it 
collects, and Kerry will no more be robbed to civilize Cork than 
it is at present. Each parish or group of parishes will receive 
its own tithe to a penny, and expend it on objects at least as. 
sacred as the maintenance of a Church detested by four- 
fifths of those for whom it is supposed to be kept up. The 
locality will have, indeed, rather more control over its own 
money than it has at present, for the parishes in which the 
tithepayers own the advowson are in Ireland few indeed. 
And lastly, the Roman Catholic Church has, through its 
| prelates, formally announced that it does not regard the devo- 
ition of the tithe to the poor as secularization, but as an 
‘appropriation to one of the very few objects for which 
|ecclesiastical property may be used without mortal sin. 
Monasteries considered as poor-houses are nuisances, institu- 
tions at variance with the whole spirit of political economy ; 
but still, as a matter of fact, monks in Belgium and in Spain 
do give a considerable portion of their revenues to the poor, 
| without demur, indeed with approval, from their superiors at 
' Rome; and the idea of the Church, an idea it never has reached, 
| but has often acknowledged, has always been, as Mr. Disraeli 
said in Sybil, and Mr. Cobbett in the Political Register, to 
maintain in every district ‘a Chatsworth for the poor.” 

We speak without prejudice when we say that this, of all 
schemes, seems to us the one most likely to be adopted, for we 
should have greatly preferred to use the property of the 
Church in order to compensate landlords for the surrender of 
the right of eviction, to establish by its aid an immediate 
| “ perpetual settlement.” But we frankly acknowledge that the 
‘other plan will be far easier to carry through Parliament. It 
will conciliate not only Irish but English landlords, who 
‘will see in it a precedent indefinitely diminishing the danger 
of general disendowment; it will please the farmers, who 
‘are beginning to feel as if the rise of rates were a law of 
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it will not irritate the philosophers, for they in their | 


hearts think the poor want help far more than the 
clerics; it will delight the masses, who for the first 
time will see a great national resource directly devoted to | 
them ; and it will content the Catholic priesthood, who have | 
rejected endowments if they involve State control. Their 
content would not matter much if the alternative were an | 
improvement in tenure—for on that point the priesthood in | 
Ireland is powerless to control the people—but it would matter 
very much if any other plan were at last to be adopted, if, for | 
example, the tithe were used to diminish the weight of the | 
guarantee for Irish Railways. We know nothing about it, of 
course; we have not the smallest “information” in the matter. 
direct or indirect, from Mr. Gladstone, or any of his past or 

robable colleagues ; but we shall be somewhat surprised if 
the scheme to be revealed in February next does not in some 
fashion, more or less scientific, give the tithe to the parish poor. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE WORKING-MEN. 


HE Liberals of Chelsea prefer Sir Henry Hoare to Mr. 
Odger. The claims of Sir Henry Hoare to the position 

of amember of Parliament are, we believe, two,—his baronetcy, 
and his having been unseated at Windsor for bribery. Mr. 
Odger's claims were not, perhaps, positively very strong, but 





at least as strong as it is possible that men who have hitherto 
had no admission to the field of politics proper, and who have | 
laboured under some special disadvantages in education, could | 
have had. He has taken the lead in forming the views of his 
class on several great poliiical questions, especially the Ameri- 
can War. He has studied minutely, and shown before a) 
Parliamentary Committee that he has studied to advantage, 
those questions arising out of the relations of capital to labour, 
out of co-operative enterprises, and out of Trades’ Union rules, 
which are likely to form the subject of much legislation for 
the next few years; and he has proved his independence of 
many of the prejudices of his own class by opposing their views 
in relation to machinery, and moderating their warlike 
dispositions in disputes between them and their employers. | 
These are considerable claims for one who has had so few | 
opportunities of establishing claims on public confidence at all. | 
Chelsea, however, does not see it. Liberal Chelsea prefers the 
baronetcy and the ¢clat of the Windsor scandal. And the 
pseudo-Liberal journals applaud. ‘We do not mean to say,” 
says one which diffused sedulous misrepresentations of Mr. Odger 
first, and now justifies Chelsea’s decision in a tone of the most 
sublime political foppery, “we do not mean to say that a 
working-man might not have qualities which ought to seat 
him in the House of Commons, just as a man who happened 
to have an odd name might have such qualities; but it 
would, we think, be as unwise to elect a few working-men as 
specimens of their class, as to elect a man who had a very odd | 
name as a specimen of the class of men who have very odd | 
names.” Did political foppery ever reach a sillier and more 

extravagant point? The writer, we suppose, means to say | 
that the fact of belonging to the greatest of all the classes of | 
the nation, isa peculiarity politically as deplorable and as irrele- 

vant to all political questions, as the possession of a very odd | 
name. Would he,—or any one else with less supercilious- | 
ness and more sense,—say the same of landowners, of 
bankers, of merchants, of tenant-farmers, of lawyers ? Does | 
any man pretend that it is not an advantage to the House | 











| 


re, a misery like old age, which must always increase ; ' of bearing a very odd name, is an impertinence which stamps 


the most abject political dandyism on the writer who ven- 
tures to put it forward. Nobody that we ever heard of wants 
“to elect working-men as a specimen of their class”’ at all. 
What is desired is to have men as au fait at the issues between 
capital and labour on the labour side, as we already have on 
the capitalist side. If that is not a great advantage, not only 
to a deliberative but to a governing body, we can only con- 
clude that a governing body does not govern the better for 
having full data for its decision before it decides. We all 
know that plenty of positivé errors, errors of excess, and plenty 
of negative errors, errors of deficiency, have been made in the 
laws affecting labour, for want of this sort of familiarity with 
the status of labour in the House of Commons. The leaning 
of Chelsea to a baronet who can bring nothing fresh to the 
deliberations of the House except his special experience of 
a void election, does credit to the sort of teaching which 
simpers about working-men as if they were in the position of 
unfortunate creatures with very odd names, who, however, by 
possessing great extraneous merits, might become just support- 
able in Parliament, in spite of those names. 

We hear it said that to advocate the election of picked 
members of the working-class is an obvious insincerity ; 
since if the working-class is to have the full importance in 
Parliament which it has in the nation, the majority of the 
House should consist of members of this class, 7. ¢., should be 
carpenters, masons, cotton-spinners, and so on, instead of 
country gentlemen, merchants, lawyers, and so forth. That 
would be true enough, if only the working-classes were as well 
educated as the classes with more leisure, and were as able to 
spare the time. We do not hesitate to say, that if the mass 
of working-men were as well educated as the mass of literary 
men, and had as much leisure for politics as the mass of peers’ 
sons, the House would gain greatly by having the same -pro- 
portion of working-men within its walls which the class 
generally bear to the nation. Of course that is only saying 
that if the world were exceedingly different from what 
it is, it would be well to have a Parliament exceed- 
ingly different from what we have. On the whole, of 
course, and cwteris paribus, wealth is a great advantage 
for legislative functions, because it gives leisure and 
independence ; and a liberal education a still greater advan- 
tage, because it gives intellectual resource. And because 
these are great practical advantages, we never expect to see,— 
what would, under the absolutely impossible conditions we 
have named, be desirable,—any proportion of the working-class 
in the House of Commons at all approaching to its weight in 
the nation. But what can be more absurd than to argue 
that because want of time, want of knowledge, and want of 
means must necessarily shut out the great majority of a par- 
ticular class from Parliament, there is no good in securing 
for Parliament those exceptional members of it who have, 
from whatever cause, enough time, enough knowledge, and 
enough means to enter Parliament with advantage? We 
might just as well say that because it is necessarily out of the 
question for active soldiers and active sailors to enter the 
House, the House can gain nothing from the services of men like 
Captain Sherard Osborn orGeneral Peel. Less leisure, less general 
knowledge, and less means, with a special command of facts and 
habits of thought that are of the first importance to an enormous 
class of Her Majesty's subjects, may fairly outweigh more leisure, 
more general knowledge, and more means without any such 
special aptitudes. A certain amount of educated intelligence, 





of Commons, an advantage of which the House is well | and also a certain amount of leisure,—though not necessarily 
aware, to have the most instructed members of the various | greater than a barrister in full practice can command,—are 
‘great upper classes amongst them? Without lawyers, of conditions sine qud non for Parliamentary usefulness of any 
course, every one admits that a law-making body would get sort; and between them they unfortunately shut out a vast 
yt a oa — that —, 7 ae ne Emp sted : 9% pry mage go any — of -_ use- 
‘does not know with what attention Mr. Read is listened to on | fulness,—but to argue that on that accoun ose who com- 
any subject closely touching the interests of tenant farmers, or | bine with a moderate amount of both, a large store of special 
an Ex-Governor of the Bank on currency, or Mr. Henley on | qualifications for discussing a certain class of questions, are 
labourers’ cottages and the law of settlement, or Mr. Baring | rightly rejected by constituencies in favour of better educated 
on the commercial interests endangered by a rash foreign | nonentities with much leisure and an infinitesimal chance of 
oney, or = Mr. artes pe malt-tax ? oo pty oe | oo 2 _—o ee is like arguing 
y and the special local connections whic e different | that no bread is better than half a loaf. 

members ostensibly represent, the circumstance which ranks | We feel the more strongly upon the point of this mis- 
first in determining the wish of the House tc hear any member, | chievous pseudo-Liberal dandyism, because we are sure that 
oe and very justly, the special practical education | not only is the nation losing a great opportunity, but the 

ich may have fitted him if not to form an accurate judg- | Liberals are gravely injuring their prospects with the bulk of 
a least to bring new light to bear, on the matter in | the new electors by this purblind policy of snubbing the 
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the impertinent Liberalism which implores their votes, but will 
not so much as touch one of their own candidates with the 
tongs. The Conservatives, for their part, are welcoming “the 
Conservative working-man,” doing their best to make much 
of him, and it may be even flattering him with very ques- 
tionable taste. We want to see nothing of that kind. But 
we do want to see not only a frank admission of the perfect 
right of the new electors to put forth whom they please as the 
most typical representatives of their views, but a hearty dis- 
position on the part of the middle class to meet them half-way 
and weigh the candidates so proposed on their own merits, and 
without these contemptible sneers at their proletariat caste. 
A member of Parliament is no better for being a working-man, 
except so far as he contributes a special experience by virtue 
of his calling. But, so far, he is the better as a member, 
and he is at any rate none the worse for it; though he may 
be the worse for the deficiencies which a life of physical 
labour has involved. We may be sure of this, that if the 
Liberals of the middle class hold aloof from the new electors 
in that spirit of petty social aristocracy which some of their 
public instructors strive to inculcate, the Conservatives will 
soon outbid them, as they are already striving to do. Nor 
will it be by any means without precedent for the Conserva- 
tives to take a more generous line in social policy than the 
Liberals. On the Ten Hours’ Bill every one admits that the 
Conservatives were ahead of their opponents, and that they 
then initiated a reform which has had a more beneficent influ- 
ence on the life of the working-class than any reform of recent 
years except the abolition of the protective system. For the 
present, the immeasurable services of Mr. Gladstone, and his 
great genius for the whole class of social reforms, has restored 
the Liberal party to its proper influence over the working-class. 
But these pseudo-Liberal airs and graces, which treat the return 
of a working-man to Parliament as a sort of vulgar freak of 
nature, which may, indeed, be got over, like the accident of a 
ridiculous name, for very strong reasons indeed, but is not the 
less regrettable and distressing, tend directly to throw back the 
class on the Conservatives, who will doubtless receive them with 
open arms. Contempt of this sort, not without aid from deliberate 
unfairness, has succeeded in Chelsea only too well. The middle- 
class Liberals of other boroughs will be wise if they listen to 
more manly counsels and repent in time. The day may come, as 
it has come in times past, when those who boast of being the 
foremost in political progress, may lose, by their own act, the 
sympathy of the greater half of the nation, and show neither 
the will nor the power to lead the claimants of social reforms. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


VEN now, that long and dreary interval of Government by 

a calamitous Accident, from which the United States 

have suffered for three years and a half, has not quite come to 
anend. General Grant is elected and Mr. Johnson is con- 
demned,—for Mr. Seymour, who was a more hopeful candidate 
than Mr. Johnson, and received all Mr. Johnson’s support, has 
been rejected by the people, and Mr. Johnson personally was 
only not rejected because he was not worth trying. Still, in 
spite of this, in virtue of the strangest and silliest subtlety of 
a too subtle Constitution, for four weary months longer, Mr. 
Johnson, whom the people distrust more than they distrust 
the rejected candidate Mr. Seymour, is to hold an office 
for which he was never intended and never fit, and in 
which he has done all that human obstinacy could do 
to prolong the discords of an afflicted country. However, 
the Union, which has borne the evil for near four years, 
will not be destroyed by this arbitrary delay of four months 
in giving effect to the people’s decision. General Grant, if he 
lives another four months, will be President of the Union, and 
now the patient people see at least the beginning of the end, the 
dawn before the day. The long interval during which the 
Executive has been the chief obstruction to the execution of the 
law,—during which it has consisted in a mere force of friction 
to embarrass Government, instead of a force of volition to carry 
it out, will now soon be over. The vote, nevertheless, which 
elects General Grant and Mr. Colfax very naturally shows a 
smaller Republican strength than there was at the moment 
when Mr. Lincoln’s Administration was on the eve of its great 
success ; for not only have the first bright anticipations of 
peace been necessarily a good deal disappointed by the con- 
fusion, which, carefully promoted by Mr. Johnson’s favour, has 
prevailed in the South, but the Republicans themselves have 
been badly led,—led by violent men who did not know their 
own minds well, and scarcely knew that of the people at large 





| 
at all,—men without dignity and self-restraint. These causes, 
have led to a certain diminution of the Republiean enthusiasm 
of 1864, a diminution shown chiefly by the loss of New York 
State and Maryland to the Republicans, a diminished majority 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and a decided reduction of the 
Republican majority in Congress, so that in the House of 
Representatives the Republicans will no longer have, it is said, 
the two-third’s majority necessary to pass a bill over the head of 
the President. That, however, becomes of less consequence, 
even if it be not fortunate, now that the President is to be not 
Mr. Johnson, but General Grant. On the other hand, New 
England has cast a larger and more solid vote than either in 
1864 or 1860, and in Illinois the Republican party has made 
enormous strides not only since 1860, but since 1864. Taken 
as a whole, the victory is singularly complete. Considering 
the violence of the late Mr. Stevens, the partial support given 
by the Republicans till quite lately to the discreditable and 
dishonest policy of General Butler, and the blunders made by 
them during the impeachment of the President, the yote of 
the country has been marvellously decisive. General Grant 
when he does assume power will feel that he has the 
nation behind him, and that the great majority he has 
secured may be made even more sure and more united 
by an administration of moderate firmness and sagacity. 
Although the only properly Southern States which have 
voted for him are Arkansas, Florida, and the two Carolinas, — 
South Carolina being, of course, carried by the Negro vote,— 
while Louisiana and Alabama have both voted for the Demo- 
crats, it is something to have broken in upon the monotony 
of the Southern disaffection, and to have got at least two of 
the principal States of the South to set the example of united 
action with the ruling party of the North. This will do 
much to lighten General Grant’s task in inducing the other 
Southern States to accept the political situation and terminate 
the chronic war between them and Congress. 

Now that General Grant is elected, no one can help over- 
leaping the interpolated four months of prolonged misgovern- 
ment, and asking what we may look for from the new President. 
First and foremost, we expect from him a strong government,— 
a government before which the daily murders going on in Texas, 
and Louisiana, and Georgia, and the South generally, will cease, 
and some law will be enforced in each State,—by the State 
authorities, if it may be so, by the military authorities if it must. 
That has been the recent object of Congress, which Mr. John- 
son has defeated so far as he dared,—to give every State as 
much independent civil life as was possible, but to keep the 
military power in reserve in case the civil discords were so 
violent as to lead to the habitual breach of order and evasion 
of justice. The United States have shown an almost nervous 
horror of open military occupation even of rebellious States,— 
a healthy horror, no doubt, in its sources, but unhealthy in 
its results, since it has enabled the members of either party 
in the South to break through all restraints, whenever passion 
ran high. Congress intended to use the military power as at 
least a deus ex machind to restrain this, and would have suc- 
ceeded far better than it has done, had it not been thwarted 
by Mr. Johnson. General Grant has never shown the 
slightest lust of military power. He is a genuine American 
citizen, with far more respect for civil order than for military 
prestige. But he will at least fully carry out the deliberate- 
purpose of Congress to put an end to the régime of violence, 
And the result cannot but be wholesome to the excitable States 
themselves. They will find it a great sedative to excitement 
to feel sure that their little outbreaks will not succeed and will 
cost them dear. The repute of a strong hand is almost as 
great a preservative of order as the strong hand itself. 

With General Grant's election, again, the policy not only of 
order, but of honesty, has been secured. The attempt of the 
South to evade paying the debt contracted for the great Civil 
War will now doubtless dieaway. The Democratic repudiators 
of the North traded on the aversion of the South to paying the 
cost of their own subjugation. But now that General Grant 
has been elected on the policy of strict integrity,—a policy 
which is the only one tolerable to his own military simplicity 
of character,—the Northern advocates of dishonesty will be 
heard no more. The restlessness of the South was really 
their only formidable ally. If General Grant can subdue that, 
he will drain the policy of repudiation of all its support. 

But what is likely to be General Grant’s foreign policy? 
There have been rumours of his irritation with England, of his 
disgust at the hesitation evinced in obtaining redress for the 
ravages of the Alabama and her sister eruisers, of his very 
limited knowledge of international questions, and of his con- 
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sequently somewhat prejudiced view of English statesmanship. 
There is doubtless some truth in all this, and it may be a reason 
for rejoicing for once at the silly delay which is interposed 
between the election of General Grant and his entrance on 
office. In the meantime, the President who does not represent 
the American nation may have settled his differences with us, 
and General Grant be glad to accept a solution of which he would 
not have taken the responsibility. But whether it be so or not, 
General Grant, though he may be fully conscious of the enor- 
mous power which aPresident who is also a great General wields, 
when commanding resources so great as those of the American 
people, is, above all things, a moderate man, with all the 
immoderate moderation of the Yankee genius ; and, if not above 
all things, at least above most things, a very disinterested man, 
who seeks no fame for himself so long as he can be useful to 
his country. No one who has read the history of his first 
year’s service in the Civil War can doubt this. When unjustly 
censured and superseded on untrue charges secretly made, 
which were not even explained to him by General Halleck, he 
acquiesced without a murmur, and only did his best to aid the 
man promoted over his head, remarking drily that so long as 
the object of the war was gained personal considerations were 
of small account. That was one great secret of his success and 
his great popularity with his subordinates throughout his ardu- 
ous campaigns. And that is a characteristic which cannot but 
moderate his foreign policy, however strongly he may feel the 
injustice of which, in his estimation, foreign States have been 
guilty towards the Union. No man of his musing disposition 
and disinterested love of country will plunge the Union into a 
needless war. However great his ignorance of foreign politics, 
General Grant is one who will never act in a region in which 
he knows that he is ignorant, without deferring much to the 
wisest counsel he can obtain. We partly believe in his hostile 
feeling towards England, and in his not very cosmopolitan 
view of the motives and actions of foreign States. But we 
do not think that any one less likely to act hastily on such 
feelings could have been chosen. General Grant is just the 
man to be sobered, instead of excited, by the great power he 
will wield. It will be no misfortune to us to realize that with 
General Grant at the head of the Union, friendliness, frank- 
ness, and ample justice will be as much our interest as our 
duty. 

Finally, we may fairly look to this election to put the final 
stroke to the work of Emancipation,—not the less that the man 
who is now made President was never known as an enthusiast 
for that cause. He has accepted the task of enforcing the 
laws of Congress as well as the principles laid down in the 
Chicago platform. By the laws of Congress the Negro is a citi- 
zen, entitled to full civil rights ; and by the principles of the 
Chicago platform, no less than by several formal Acts, those 
rights are to be secured by giving him political power where he 
needs it most. General Grant will carry out this programme 
with military precision, and he will do it with all the more 
ease because no one suspects him of wishing to overstep the 
law in the interest of the Negro. He will represent not the 
philanthropists whom the Southern planters loathe, but simply 
the Law and the Army,—the law first, and the Army behind 
the law,—a very necessary stiffening for the law at the present 
moment. 





THE WINTER AND THE POOR. 


, ieee is grave reason to believe that the winter, now so 

rapidly approaching, will be a terrible one in London ; 
that the pressure will be greater than that of last year, under 
which the Poor Law so ignominiously broke down. The long 
Suspension of enterprise has been bitterly felt among the 
masses of East London, and as the cold weather draws on, the 
famine, which annually rages in that dreary brick encamp- 
ment, is beginning to be visible to very unobservant eyes. 
Tn that mighty city of the poor, without municipal life or 
Village cohesion, in which no rich, or learned, or eminent 
will consent to dwell, in which a vestryman is a dignitary, a 


shopkeeper a millionaire, and an overseer a power, the only | 


surplus fund is the savings’ bank deposit, and three years of 
depression have terribly reduced its amount. ‘The rates are 





side, and when the meal was over, it was ascertained that three- 
fourths of the guests would, but for that £20, have tasted no- 
thing till night. Ata conference of religious philanthropists 
held last week in Islington, evidence was produced from all 
districts of London, and it was all of one kind, that the 
winter would be the worst seen within this decade, that the re- 
serve force of the people had been exhausted, and that unless 
immediate precautions were adopted, we might in February be 
face to face with a calamity. This account will be endorsed, 
we believe, by the majority of the clergy and of the non-reli- 
gious philanthropists who know the East End so well, and it 
might, if the Poor Law officials ever knew anything, be con- 
firmed by oflicial evidence. In all human probability there 
will by January be fifty or sixty thousand heads of families in 
East London alone without work, or the probability of work, with 
no means to pay rent, with little strength, and no protection 
from starvation save the contributions of the charitable. These 
will be forthcoming no doubt, though this year the distress is 
very general, and the wealthy are comparatively poor, getting 
three per cent. for their capital instead of seven; but the 
money will be distributed in parcels, without system, without 
foresight, and with endless waste. The State almsgiving and 
the private almsgiving will clash, the most needy will get least, 
every gift will tend to diminish self-respect, and the class which 
of all others most deserves aid, the poor just on the verge of becom- 
ing paupers, but fighting with the pluck of otters against their 
destiny, will get no help at all. There was no time last year 
for anything but direct alms, for organizing systems of loans, 
for setting up just-dealing pawning shops, for opening work- 
shops, for trying any one of the thousand plans by which it is 
possible to keep men alive without shoving them off their 
narrow ledge of self-respect into the abyss in which self- 
respect is unattainable, and to all appearance there will be no 
time this year either. 

Is it absolutely necessary that this confusion should prevail, 
that the State should await a famine with folded hands, that 
private charity should be rendered almost worthless by want 
of organization ? In India they do not seem to think so. The 
Government there is in dread of a calamity before which even 
a London winter is manageable, a famine which the officials 
expect will “reach” fifty millions of people, which will extend 
throughout the country between the Sutlej and Berar, and is 
already killing hosts in Rajpootana, on the borders of the 
Indian desert, and in the great jungles of Central India. The 
Viceroy, however, warned by the catastrophe in Orissa, is 
acting in good time, and orders have been issued to the three 
satrapies and ninety or a hundred States menaced by the 
drought directing all officials, and requesting all Princes, to 
arrange in advance fora vast system of poor relief to be givens 
through State works, remissions of rent, grants of corn, gratis 
supplies of water, and every other device local experience can 
suggest except direct cash alms. Further, the Viceroy calls 
upon the rich for-aid, and promises that for every shilling 
they contribute the Treasury will contribute another,—a 
scheme which has been tried for years in India, and 
has been found to excite private liberality to the 
utmost without overtaxing the State. In every menaced 
district a Committee is formed, mainly of independent men, 
but with an official chairman to give directness and modera- 
tion to their proceedings, while the subordinate revenue 
officers, who out of Bengal Proper are ubiquitous, are warned 
that the prevention of death by hunger must be considered 
“Government work,” business to be done in the day-time, 
not supererogatory employment to be left till evening. With 
this control of both machines, the State services, and private 
philanthropists, Sir John Lawrence thinks he can meet the 
impending calamity, and either master it or reduce it to endur- 
able proportions. Are we too far gone in anarchy to try a simi- 
lar plan? Parliament will meet in a month. Suppose, for 
once, it throws /a/sse:-faire to the winds, and declares the 
Lancashire Act applicable to London, in such parishes and at 
such time as the President of the Poor Law Board may direct ? 
That will give us a machinery for providing labour instead of 
alms, the first and greatest of immediate difficulties. And 
then suppose the House of Commons, relying on household 
suffrage, ventures to disregard, just for once and only for 


but just beginning to mount to their cold-weather level, and/ three months, the supreme will of the shopkeepers, by 
already hunger begins to press. A few days ago a City mission- | establishing in every Poor Law district a Mont de Piete, 
ary received £20, with a request that it should be spent ina| a pawnbroking establishment authorized to advance on 
breakfast for the wretched of a particular district in the East./all goods at four per cent. per annum, and to an 


A great hall was obtained, and all the needy of the neighbour- | 
hood invited to a feast of bread-and-butter and tea as much as | 
they would. Hundreds came, and hundreds more were left out- | 


amount approaching to their value. And then — we 
make the suggestion with reluctance as almost too wild 
— suppose the House goes one step farther? We are 
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told that a society is in course of organization which hopes 
to act as a channel between the wealthy and the poor, 
to collect all rills of charitable money into a reservoir, and 
direct them where they will fertilize the soil. If that society 
is formed, suppose the Board recognizes it, works with it, 
even assists it by grants proportionate to the subscriptions, 
on condition that it submits in some degree to control? It 
seems to us that the Board and the Parish authorities, so far 
from losing either efficiency or money by this plan, would gain 
the aid of much cash, and hundreds of unpaid but most active 
and efficient agents, who would relieve them of a task under 
which they are certain to break down. The Poor Law fails 
in crises such as occur annually in East London as much from 
want of agents as of money, the overseers being either worked 
to death,—we mean literally worked into severe illnesses,—or 
compelled to take refuge in a systematic failure to do their 
duty. There are places in the great towns known as Poplar, 
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to pay them for revolting is to weaken the very foundations of 
social order. The Provisional Government knows this perfectly 
well, and knows also that the Treasury is in no position to 
bear increased expenditure on the Army, yet it yields to 
unwarrantable demands rather than risk the chance of military 
discontent. There is weakness in such a concession, made at 
such a moment, and weakness in the long delay which has 
intervened between the overthrow of the dynasty and the 
assemblage of the Parliament which, according to all 
manifestoes hitherto issued, is to succeed to the sovereign 
power. On the other hand, the Provisional Government js 
every day issuing decrees of the most arrogant kind, decrees 
which involve the highest legislative authority. The decree 
dissolving the Monasteries may be excused, as being in accord 
with a legislative measure passed under a regular réyime, and 
rather evaded than abolished by the Concordat; and the one 
emancipating the children of slaves is merely the recognition 


Stepney, and other “parishes” where every street needs/of an inherent right not to be affected by any number of 


. ss . | 
an overseer, where nothing but house-to-house visitation, | laws. 


If Spain were unanimously to refuse enfranchise- 


individual watchfulness, personal aid and guidance can avail | ment, the slave would still have the moral right to make him. 
to prevent pauperism, and the prevention of pauperism is ten | self free by force, and every Spaniard the right to aid him. 
times as important to the nation as its relief. Money is not | But the decrees abolishing the octrois, declaring religious 


the difficulty, either on the private or the public side of the | 


equality, modifying the terms of military service, removing 


work, Let the rich but be certain that their subscriptions |the images of the Virgin from the streets, extending the 
will be scientifically applied, not wasted or used on behalf of municipal franchise, revolutionizing education, and demanding 
o 


particular religious opinions, and money will flow in rivers ; 
while the Board, if the distress grows high, ought to have a spe- 
cial fund of which it can dispose without interference from the 
Guardians. If the rates rise in the poor parishes as they threaten 
to do, the rich parishes must help them, whether the Gros- 
venors like it or not; and the rich parishes would much rather 
trust the central power with the rate-in-aid than pay it to the 
local officials. 

If nothing of this kind can be done, if charity and pru- 
dence, private liberality and State aid are antagonistic,—a 
proposition which is an admission that English society is hope- 
lessly anarchical,—we do trust that a Central Society of Benevo- 
lence will be formed, which shall, so far as possible, concentrate 
scattered effort, and direct it to the prevention as well as the 
relief of suffering. There are a hundred plans to be tried, 
besides that of distributing soup and bread. Why should not 
Charity also have its labour-test? Ten thousand pounds 
locked up for three months in charitable pawnshops would, 
we verily believe, save the poor forty thousand and the rate- 
payers twenty, and cost nothing whatever except effort, and 
the endurance of a few groans from the superseded pawn- 
brokers. If we must descend to the stupid and cowardly 
resource of emigration, that is, to an acknowledgment of 
defeat in the very first object for which society exists, such 
an Association can be trusted to organize it as well as any 
smaller body ; while if it is needful to coerce the Poor Law 
officials, its members will be men who must be heard with 
respect. It will be something to rescue even private charity 
from anarchy ; but for real organization such asa “ practical ”’ 
country ought to demand, private and public charity ought to 
be firmly linked together. Every pound wasted on needless 
agency, lavish relief, or pauperizing forms of almsgiving will 
this winter be a life lost. 





THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF SPAIN. 


T is difficult for Englishmen, however liberal, to read the 
latest accounts from Spain without a feeling of mingled 
annoyance and misgiving. The estructive work has been 
done cleanly and well, but the constructive work, which is at 
least as important, seems to overtask either the resources or the 
energies of the builders. With the flight of the Court, the 
adhesion of the Army, the dissolution of the juntas, and the 
acquiescence of the people in the expulsion of the dynasty all 
substantial power has accreted to the Provisional Government, 
and that Government does not inspire disinterested observers 
with entire confidence. Many of its acts indicate weakness, 
while many more are due either to the arrogant rashness so 
often found in Spanish Liberals, or to an idea wholly at vari- 
ance with the guiding principle of the Revolution. The pro- 
motion en masse granted to all officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the Army and to all subordinates in the Navy, and 
the decree annulling the law which limited the rate of promo- 
tion in the Civil Service are all acts dictated by fear, and fear 
of the worst kind, fear lest the armed force and the bureau- 
cracy should combine to take the control of the State. There 
are, no doubt, occasions on which soldiers, and especially con- 
script soldiers, must remember that they are also citizens, but 





| a loan of £20,000,000 sterling are acts of supreme legislative 


power entirely beyond the attributes of any government based 
on freedom, but not appointed by the people,—direct invasions 
of the national sovereignty. If the intention attributed to 
the Finance Minister of summarily abolishing some 2,000 
customs’ duties, and leaving only 150 taxable articles in the 
tariff, is carried out, that will be a still grosser, because still 
less necessary instance of this unwarrantable exercise of 
power. Spain will not be ruined because needles are overtaxed 
for a few weeks longer. We quite admit that the government 
which comes to the top in times of revolution may fairly 
assume that it has become by virtue of the facts them- 
selves, and of the national acquiescence in the facts, a 
constituent body, may establish a form of government ex 
proprio motu, and submit that to the acceptance of the people. 
Such a proceeding is not only just, but often in the highest 
degree expedient, but this is precisely what General Prim and 
his colleagues have declined to do. They assert that “the 
nation is sovereign,” and that as to its mode of delegating its 
sovereignty they must decline even an initiative, and then they 
assume to exercise its sovereignty over the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the country. The change which cannot wait is 
postponed indefinitely, the changes which can wait are carried 
out prematurely. Before the Government is formed they 
settle by advertisement what the Government shall do. 

We will do the Revolutionary Chiefs the justice to believe that 
their objects are most praiseworthy, that their secret wish is to 
pledge the nation to certain reforms, to secure for it in spite 
of itself certain necessary “‘ guarantees,” but their statesman- 
ship is not equal to their Liberalism. Nothing lasts in a free 
State which is established in the teeth of an universal national 
instinct. Spain needs religious liberty, but what is the use of 
“establishing” it if the Cortes is only prepared to grant reli- 
gious tolerance, é.e., will concede the right of professing any 
faith, but not the right of propagating any except the national 
one? If this is the case, as we more than half suspect, the 
only effect of premature action will be to give the priesthood 
a lever for agitation against the new 7’yime. There is 
no country in the world which would benefit by free trade so 
immediately as Spain. It is believed that half her customs’ 
revenue is intercepted, and that a seven per cent. ad valorem 
duty on every import except tobacco would, in a few years, 
double her income from this source; but the people are still 
unconvinced of the truth, and a momentary abolition of duties, 
succeeded by their re-imposition, would only place traders in a 
worse position than at present, without in the end relieving 
the consumers. As to the loan, suppose the Cortes declines 
to endorse Senor Figuerola’s decrees, which, be it remem- 
bered, involve the sacrifice of the entire national domain? 
Money, of course, he must have ; but he does not want twenty 
millions to tide over three months, and his great creditor, the 
Bank of Deposit, could very well wait for the action of the 
Cortes, on which, indeed, it must be dependent in the end. 
As to the decree establishing a new system of education in all 
State schools and colleges, it is a piece of doctrinaire rubbish. 
The whole force of the nation represented in Congress could 
searcely effect such a revolution, and it is absurd to suppose 
that a system of tuition, too modern even for Manchester, can 
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where the guns are so evenly balanced that the trial is evidently 
the pen wielded by an ad énterim Minister. There are not | made to satisfy rival inventors rather than to elicit the best 
the masters in Spain to teach the “ ologies” ordered by S. | system of ordnance. There is a certain nausea engendered by 
Zorilla, and the decree becomes a mere advertisement of his | everlasting reports of the slight differences of penetration 


wishes as to the road State education should take. Assuch, it effected in competitive iron targets by rival projectiles. The 
only matters because every decree of the kind makes some class practical taxpayer begins to think that these mathematical 
discontented, and increases the confusion in the public mind, a | differences must be of little value in rough warfare, and does 
confusion certain to end in a violent reaction. Nations | not see the pleasure or profit acquired by the public in general 
cannot be driven out of their grooves in that style without from an annual expenditure of £50,000 in indulging the 
discussion, or argument, or any formal expression of acquies- | vagaries of mathematicians or the jealousies of manufacturers. 
cence, and the effort to drive them always ends in civil war. | Fortunately the War Office has at last begun to see matters in 

The special circumstances of Spain add greatly to the | the same light, and is giving carnest of an intention to 
dangers inherent in all rash political action. The tie between intervene energetically. The Ordnance Select Committee, the 
her provinces is singularly loose, and any serious discontent is | arbiter of such trials, is to be abolished, and we may confidently 
sure to issue in local pronunciamentos, which must be repressed | hope that the greater part of the vote for experiments will 
in the interests of unity by an army already too strong, already | have disappeared when next year’s Estimates are presented 
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be established in an old and Catholic country by a stroke of 








sullen, and already disposed to think that its chiefs are giving 
way too readily to the people. If it is called on to repress 
either a provincial or an anarchical movement before the Cortes 
has accepted a constitution it will be master of the country, 
and as the return of the Queen is impossible, its master will 
be master of Spain. So clear does this seem to Spaniards. 
that General Prim is already accused of desiring such a 
consummation; and while we acquit the General of 
any preconceived purpose of seizing the Dictatorship, no 
man can be trusted when his personal ambition becomes 
identical with the apparent interest of his country. 
Such a solution of the problem, whether temporary or per- 
manent, would be a disaster for Europe, if not for Spain her- 
self. If temporary, the Peninsula would be the scene of 
incessant revolutions, amidst which social order would decay ; 
and if permanent, another great State would have taken 
refuge in Czesarism as an alternative to Monarchy,—in a form 
of despotism, that is, which is of all others the most vigorous, 
the most searching, and the most demoralizing. To Prim as 
Constitutional Sovereign there would be no objection, except 
the impolicy of allowing a soldier to attain a crown mainly by 
military exploits; but to Prim as Cesar there would be this, 
that another great nation would have confessed self-govern- 
ment to be too heavy a burden, would have accepted 
“enlightened despotism” to avoid the toil of thinking out 
its own political problems. No heavier blow could be given 
to the cause of freedom all over the world, no shock so great 
to the confidence of mankind in their capacity to manage 
their own affairs. Yet it is on the cards that such a shock 
may be given if the interregnum lasts much longer, if the 
nation, nominally free, is really the sport of a dozen men, 
each of whom is dictator in his own department. It is said 
that the chiefs of all parties are about to unite and issue a 
manifesto in favour of limited monarchy; but what is the use 
of that if they have no candidate to propose, if they can 
neither secure a Prince nor consent to the elevation of a sub- 
ject? It is merely another announcement of individual 
wishes, already understood, and will not even tend to supply 
the true need, namely, the establishment of a government 
which the people can regard as permanent, and therefore to be 
obeyed. The meeting of the Cortes is the one thing needful, 
if only to prevent the nation from being educated to obey 
individual decrees, and the meeting of the Cortes is just the 
thing the Provisional Government appears desirous to delay. 





THE NEW CHANGES IN THE ARMY. 


(PHE metallurgist has ever been a mysterious and inscrutable 
man. In the middle ages his science was associated with 
astrology and necromancy, and its professors not unusually 
were searchers after the philosopher’s stone or the elixir vite. 
hey were regarded by the people with awe, and were not 
unsuspected of maintaining an unwarrantable intercourse with 
the unseen world, or even of having concluded bargains which, 
as Dr. Colenso and Lord Westbury were still unknown, pro- 
mised to hamper them most unpleasantly for all futurity. Of 
late the metallurgist has considerably retrieved his position in 
the eyes of the world, but many are still regarded with sus- 
picion and even with distrust. These are the inventors of 
new engines of war and of improvements in artillery, who have 
cropped up most plentifully since the introduction of rifled 
ordnance. They are regarded with a certain suspicion because 
they are the causes of great public expenditure, and because 
the public sees a vague succession of infinitesimal improve- 
ments introduced only to be ousted by further improvements 
without any tangible result. We are confused and bewildered 


to the House of Commons. Few will regret the suppression 
lof this body. It has caused much expense, and committed 
many errors. The cup of its iniquity has been filled to over- 
flowing by the discovery that the adoption of the Moncrieff 
Battery, which was submitted to it many years ago, and 
rejected, would have saved the country millions of money 
which has been lavished broadeast on iron shields and expen- 
sive casemates. It was a curious attribute of the Committee 
that with every desire to investigate the microscopic advantages 
of one expensive invention over another, it failed to grasp a new 
design which would have rendered both comparatively unim- 
portant. But we must not be hard, for it is as good as dead, 
and we only trust that by the new system which is designed 
to fulfil all its necessary duties we may arrive at much happier 
results. 

The Director-General of Ordnance is in future, instead of 
being located at the War Office, to be placed at Woolwich, 
where he will also perform the duties of Commandant of the 
Arsenal, and secure some harmony among the heads of the 
manufacturing departments, who are only too much inclined 
to jar with each other. Under the Director-General will be 
an Assistant-Director, who will, as at present, see to the 
details of the department, and, with the aid of a few 
deputies, perform all the ordinary duties of the Ordnance 
Select Committee. If it should be found necessary in grave 
questions to conduct special experiments with new inventions 
a Special Committee will be formed, as has been lately done 
to decide upon the future armament of the Infantry. A great 
reduction will be made in expense by this arrangement, as 
the Ordnance Select Committee consisted of officers of high 
rank and with high salaries, while the Assistant-Director and 
his deputies will not be of exalted rank, will consequently be 
contented with much lower pay, and will be fewer in number. It 
is only to be hoped that no narrow-minded policy will prevent 
the rest of the Service being represented among the Assistants. 
The unscientific branches of the Army not unnaturally complain 
that arms and implements as important to the whole service as 
to the Artillery are decided by the verdict of Artillery officers 
alone. This is the only point of weakness which the new 
organization might present, but as it can be easily adjusted, all 
error will probably be avoided. There is one thing certain, 
that we shall not again see competitions carried on at Govern- 
ment expense, not for the benefit of England, but for the 
advantage of two rival manufacturing firms and all Con- 
tinental artillerists. The contemplated change is to be 
carried out at once, and is one of the most advantageous 
steps towards the reduction of useless expenditure, if we ex- 
cept the appointment of the Controller of the Supply Depart- 
ments, which has been ever effected. 

Some other changes connected with Artillery which are also 
said to have been decided upon are not, perhaps, equally 
happy. ‘The experience acquired in the great Mutiny has 
hitherto prevented us from placing the means of manufactur- 
ing matériel of war in the hands of the natives of India. It 
las now been decided to alter this apparently sensible pro- 
‘cedure, to discard precautions, and to manufacture cannon 
}and ammunition in India itself. The field artillery in that 
empire is to be equipped with bronze muzzle-loading 
rifled guns, which are to be cast in the country. The shot 
and shell are also to be made by the hands of natives. This 
strikes us a rash determination, because, in the first place, it 
destroys that mystery which envelopes the native mind 
in connection with the manufacture of rifled cannon. At 
present, the natives imagine that a rifled gun in the course of its 
construction must pass through most diflicult processes which 
can only be performed in Europe. The mystery naturally 











by reports of muzzle-loading and breech-loading competitions, | increases their reverence for the piece, for nowhere more than 
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in India does the maxim hold force which declares omne | 
ignotum pro magnifico. In the next place, the artizans in the | shore traffic will have given way before the more or less successful 
Indian arsenals form a fluctuating population. If after they had | striving after architectural stateliness. This, again, will react on 
acquired a knowledge of casting rifled guns they could always be | the traffic below bridge; the already overcrowded Pool will be 
vetained at the factories, no serious danger might be incurred. | jammed yet closer; the difficulties of shipping and landing 
Every now and then, however, large numbers of artizans are dis- | will become greater and greater; more and more trade will be 
_——- who, wanting work, permeate through India, and | diverted into other channels; London, which, as a commercial 
when they 
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conquered self-interest; and the grimy picturesqueness of a busy 


y have acquired, under our instruction, an accurate | port, ranks already below Liverpool, will fall to a lower rank stil] - 
knowledge of casting guns, in which the ordinary natives | the cry for embankment below bridge will be raised, and gradually, 
are no mean adepts, will be eagerly enlisted by native princes. | by the same process, the life of London as a port, already in the 
It may be urged that the plant and machinery required | way of being half killed, will be extinguished altogether. 

to rifle the barrels subsequently to the casting could not be | It will probably be admitted that such a transformation in the 
supplied by native artificers. This may be true, but a native | character of the metropolis would really amount to a revolution, 
has 3 wonderfully unitative genius, and before long he will | But this will be far more apparent when the moral consequences 
find it a simple process to rifle the mould by tracing on it 1 of the transformation are taken into account. Already the diver- 
relief the space to be occupied in the gun by the furrows of | 


the rifling. The studs in shot and shell could be cast in the | 
same way, although it is probable that any intelligent native 
who had been employed for any length of time in one of our 
arsenals, would be able to carry the most approved fashion of 
manufacture to any discontented Prince. It has long been 
urged that the native troops ought to be armed with a 
weapon as good as that provided for the European soldiers, by 
whose side they are expected to go into action. This certainly 
should be so, but those who have most energetically advocated 
the equalization of armament have most vigorously insisted 
that the manufacture of cartridges and ordnance should 
be main‘ained jealously in the hands of Europeans ; 
was impossible in a tropical climate, that they should be 
supplied exclusively from England. A rumour now reaches 
us that it has been determined to deny to the native troops 


and as this | 


sence of interests, of condition, of type, between the West End 
| and the East End of London is something enormous, almost 
| appalling. It is scarcely too much to say that many, if not most, 
West-End Londoners of the typical class, who should spend 
twenty-four hours within 1,000 yards on all sides of Wellclose 
Square, taken as a centre, using their eyes, ears, and feet with ag 
much free curiosity as they might do abroad, would experience, in 
all but language, as great a sense of foreignness as would be likely 
to have come over them in any European capital with which 
they may happen to be acquainted. Of course, there is West and 
| West, and East and East. For the fashionable world, the true 
| West hardly extends beyond Regent Street, except somewhat to the 





| South ; for the Post Office, it stretches to Tottenham Court Road ; 
‘for the City man, it begins at Temple Bar and Chancery Lane. 


| Roughly speaking however, the line of demarcation between the 


not only breech-loading arms, but even the rifles which the | tWo halves of the metropolis,—on the northern bank of the ‘Thames 
European soldiers give up when breech-loaders are served | at least,—has its base at London Bridge, trending to eastward by 
out to them. Yet the manufacture of ammunition and | King William Street and Gracechurch Street, and the continua- 
cartridges is to be taught and confided to natives who, in case | tions of the latter, with Leadenhall Street for a sort of outlying 
of insurrection, would almost certainly desert us, and probably | spur. All beyond has its centre of life in London as a port, no 
turn their knowledge against their teachers. It has been settled | longer in London as a metropolis, London Bridge cutting off the 


that the Enfield rifle converted on the Snider principle is not | 
to be the arm of the British Infantry, which is to be provided | 
with a new weapon, formed by a combination of the Henry 
barrel with the Martini breech-loading arrangement. As soon 
as the issue of this new arm, which promises to be excellent, 
has commenced, Snider rifles will begin to be returned into 
store in perfectly efficient condition, but of obsolete pattern. 
How much better it would be to issue these to the native 
troops, than to sell them as oldiron. The Sepoys are expected 
to act against the hill tribes with unflinching courage and 
unfailing resolution, yet the latter, with every advantage of 
country in their favour, are armed with rifles imported by their 
own energy, while the former receive from the British Govern- 
ment smooth-bore muskets. The difficulty about the lubri- 
cant of the rifle cartridge is chimerical; the cartridges may be 
issued to the Bengal regiments unlubricated and greased by 
the Sepoys themselves with any lubricant they choose. Those | 
of Bombay and Madras would not object to accepting the | 
cartridge greased from the Government stores. The deci- 
sions which we have noticed are so much opposed to the | 
opinions of the most advanced and enlightened Indian ad- 
ministrators, that we could hardly regard them seriously if we 
were not assured that they have been all but decreed. It is to | 
be hoped that there is yet time to pause, and that the Govern- | 
ment will hesitate before finally adopting measures which | 
might be the precursors of much change and disaster. 








OUR RIVER-SIDE REVOLUTION. 
F we were to say that the greatest existing revolutionist in London 
is the ‘Thames Embankment, we should probably be accused 
of paradox. Yet we hold it impossible for a thinking man to 
pass along the footway between Westminster and the Temple 
without feeling that it inaugurates a social revolution in the life of 
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ship traffic from all to westward,—however delicate may be the 
gradations, however close the links between the two halves. 
Yet until the building of the Thames Embankment, there was one 
great bond of union between the two. ‘The unembanked river- 
shores were, as it were, the arms or feelers of the East stretched 
out to westward; tracts having many interests in common 
with or closely analogous to its own, peopled by inhabitants 
resembling in their habits, in their type its own population. Hence 
the West has always had, till lately, as it were a somewhat tamer 
East End in its very centre, which has served to keep the true 
East somewhat intelligible to it. ut in its slow, resistless pro- 
gress, the Embankment has swept, and will sweep, this connecting 
link between East and West London completely away ; the out- 
and-out West-Ender will have absolutely nothing left to remind 
him of his East-End brother, unless will on either side, whether 
friendly or fierce, brings them into contact. ‘The splitting of 
London into two cities will thus become more and more marked, 
and its dangers more and more visible and threatening, and the 
extension of the Embinkment below London Bridge,—in other 
words, the assimilation, as far as may be, of the two populations, 
—will become more and more a moral necessity. 

But now let us look at another aspect of the matter. Perhaps 
the most curious feature about this momentous change in the 
character of the metropolis is the apparently utter unconsciousness 
of its bearings in those who are making it. ‘The really great fact 
is, that in this busy, money-making London, esthetics and leisure 
have fairly conquered interests and business ; in order to make itself 
a finer city, London has, at a vast expense, deliberately torn away 
from itself a long shred—golden, though mud-besmirched—of river- 
side traflic. But the Metropolitan Board of Works seem quite 
unaware of such a fact. One might have thought that the most 
would have been made of the sacrifice. ‘The opportunity was 
surely a magnificent one. No nobler river sweeps in ampler, 


the metropolis, greater than any which has taken place since the | richer curves through any European capital. None is spanned by 
first Loudon Bridge spanned its broad river. For that footway | grander bridges,—even if somewhat overcrowded of late through 
betokens nothing less than the abdication, by half the metropolis | the irruption of the railways into the heart of London. None 
at least, of its greatness as a port in favour of its grandeur as a! offers on or near its banks, or on the eminences which rise from 
capital. No one, indeed, can look upon what is done on the North them—if only they be kept in view—public buildings more varied 
shore,—together with the fragment higher up on the South,— | in type, and (with the exception of some railway stations, which 
otherwise than as a mere beginning and instalment of what is to! under a more wholesome system of legislation would be held 
come. Sooner or later, be it in ten years, or twenty, or half acen- indictable nuisances) more happily contrasted together. The 
tury, both shores will certainly be embanked on a parallel line, which mere architecture of the Embankment is in keeping with all this 
ridge to the East, and will scarcely stop | greatness. Its solid granite is likely to weather many a century 

Within that vast area of tide and storm, of summer sun and winter frost, Nothing 18 
needed to place the London river-line so embanked on a par with 


will start from London 
short of Battersea Bridge to the West. 
London as a port will be no more; self-administration will have 
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the most imposing but space and relief,—space to see both the 
Embankment itself and the public buildings which it may open to 
view,—relief to the eye from any prevailing monotony of colour. 
Here, if anywhere, we need to adopt the double line of trees of a 
Parisian boulevard ; not monotonously continuous, but, on the 
contrary, with breaks now and then to open out a view of some 
public building or garden. And though out-of-doors statues are 
generally little in keeping with our climate, nowhere could the 
many which lie peppered about the metropolis be disposed of to 
such advantage as along such a line of quays, or in its open spaces. 

We do not pretend to be acquainted with the future architectu- 
ral details of the Embankment. But so far as present appearances 
go, such a result as above sketched out seems impossible. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the builders that they were making 
anything but a secure roadway by a river’s side. They never 
appear to have looked over their parapet, except to see whether 
room had been left for a landing-stage for the penny boats. 
In any Continental country it would have been felt instinc- 
tively that such an embankment must become more or less a 
lounge, a place of resort for purposes of pleasure; that it 
would not merely be hurried through, but tarried in, looked 
out from. ‘The planting of trees would have been felt abso- 
lutely essential to relieve its prevailing greyness; the placing 
or scooping-out of seats at intervais, to enable the passer-by to 
appreciate and enjoy the work itself and the prospects it opens 
out. Yet of tree-planting there are only the vaguest rumours,— 
in some places the state of the ground already seems absolutely to 
forbid it,—and on the whole line of the Embankment there is not 
only no seat, but no spot (as far as the writer can judge) where 
one can be placed. Whilst, worse than all, we know that a rail- 
way is actually to be run close by the Embankment, which, if on 
the surface, must more or less transform it into the similitude of 
that abominable London nuisance (especially insufferable through 
the recollection of the beautiful structure which it has replaced), 
the present Charing-Cross Bridge; and, even if underground, 
must hinder the due planting of the roadway, and so utterly spoil 
the opportunity of making the whole river line “a thing of 
beauty” and “a joy,” if not for ever, at least for many 
generations. 

The main idea of the Embankment, it must be repeated, is the 
sacrifice of money-making to beauty. Let us be consistent; 
make it as beautiful as possible, and so obtain value for our 
sacrifice. That that sacrifice has not been made too soon 
for the taste of the population of London will be apparent 
to any one who follows the course of the Embankment, or 
even watches from a bridge the passers-by over it. No 
thoroughfare so utterly devoid of business attractions in the way 
-of shops, public offices, &c., is so thronged. Londoners are tho- 
roughly prepared to make a pleasure of it, if they are only allowed 
todoso. Children play upon it,—trundle those innocent hoops 
on which Sir It. Mayne has recently made so absurd and churlish 
an onslaught. Lads with their sweethearts pass laughing along. 
Thin-faced mechanics stand and look out upon the river. ‘Two- 
thirds evidently of the passengers do not use it simply as 
a short cut, but have come to it for its own sake, and for 
that of the mighty river which it hems in. It needs but a 
clear conception of its capabilities to make it the great people's 
pleasure-ground of the metropolis, more capable of drawing 
together all classes by one common attraction than any park 
whatsoever. And just in proportion to its broad popular attrac- 
tiveness will the Embankment lessen the very dangers which it 
creates. The tie of interest and similarity which the old unim- 
proved shore lines preserved between East and West may be re- 
placed by a tie of beauty and delight. If you are to have quays 
instead of banks, you cannot make those quays too splendid to see, 
too pleasant to lounge on. 





EARTHQUAKES AND ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
England were ever to become the centre of a region of active 
earthquakes like Pera and Ecuador,—earthquakes not like 
that of October, 1863, and yesterday week, which alarmed a few 
nervous people, but such as turn cities into lakes, substitute 
active volcanoes for fertile farms, and throw up new mountains, — 
what would become of the English character? It is not impossible ; 
or if it is, it is an impossibility which we have no means of knowing, 
for it seems pretty certain that the surface of the earth is but a thin 
crust confining the wildest and most destructive forces, which are 
always striving to break out, and succeed whenever a cracking of 
that crust, owing to any sudden cooling or overheating of the 
surface, euables them to do so. Though it seems probable that 





we have a thicker crust between us and the earthquake-forces 
in England than either South America or Calabria, we have no 
assurance that any inward disturbance of the interior force 
may not cause some new rift that might lay us open to the 
same terrible dangers. If that were ever to happen, should 
we verify Mr. Buckle’s theory of the degrading effect produced 
on the minds of all races of men by any destructive forces of over- 
powering and overwhelming magnitude, in the presence of which 
man is almost helpless, and paralyzed even where he is not help- 
less? Supposing a slight earthquake a day were the ordinary 
rule, as it is in some parts of South America, and a terribly 
destructive shock at intervals of a few years, should we remain 
what we now mean by true “ Britons” for another generation ? 
Would not the great external change soon work its effect on our 
characters,—impress on us the uncertainty of life and property 
in a sense in which our religious teachers have entirely failed to 
engrave it on our minds,—and yet instead of spiritualizing us, 
deaden us more effectually than ever to all truly spiritual impres- 
sions? We think it is scarcely possible to doubt that so it would 
be. And if so, it is a curious lesson to those teachers who are 
always trying to persuade us that the thought of death should 
be ever present with us, that wherever Nature herself suc- 
ceeds in stamping this indelibly on men’s minds, the re- 
sult is not to refine the grosser, and strengthen the spiri- 
tual, affections of human nature, but only to diminish the total 
force of human character altogether, and perhaps even to foster 
the impatient and gambling dispositions which risk much and 
rashly for immediate gains, at the expense of those slowly cumula- 
tive energies which sow early in the faith that they shall reap late, 
but certainly. 

Yet it might seem that earthquakes are sent especially and pro- 
videntially to aid in the realization of that attitude of mind which 
Roman Catholics call ‘ detachment,”—for no other phenomenon, 
natural or supernatural, so completely snaps all the ties between man 
and every physical and earthly object of attachment. Pestilence 
may kill us, but if it does not, it may leave us infinitely richer by 
the death of others; from famine, or flood, or drought, or volcanic 
eruption we can escape to other lands ; we may ensure ourselves 
against fire or wreck, or almost any other physical danger; but if 
the earth itself gives way beneath us, if the ‘‘ real” estate vanishes, 
if there is no footing beneath us on which to flee away, 
if the city is swallowed up at our feet as it was at those 
of Lord Carnarvon’s friend in Teru, if the insurers disappear, 
and the whole property which is the basis of insurance sinks 
into the yawning gulf, if there is left no room for ascetic 
self-denial because nothing earthly to cling to,—then, in- 
deed, one would suppose that we should try what we could 
manage in the way of clinging by our consciences and spirits to 
the spiritual Will, which is the only reality left to us. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is nearly certain that if all our habits of trust 
in what, though we may call it earthly, has ever been the founda- 
tion of our ordinary life and duties, were to be rudely broken at 
once, men would find it not more, but much /ess easy, to trust 
implicitly the Divine Spirit itself. ‘ Detachment,’ in the Catholic 
sense, cannot be reached by merely breaking earthly and human 
ties, but only by cultivating the spiritual. ‘To be physically 
detached from all objects of earthly desire is not a step 
towards, but a step away from, life in God,—for the essence 
of that, is trust, acquiescence in His will because it is His 
will_—and the essence of this, is nakedness, the sudden 
sense of emptiness, and helplessness, and fear, and want, and 
impotence, all of them emotions in the last degree opposed to 
those at which the religious spirit aims. ‘The first physical (or is 
it moral ?) effect of an earthquake seems to be to strip men of all 
their sense of moral relation to the universe altogether, to reduce 
them to the sickness of absolute isolation, and this even before the 
shock has worked its destructive effects. A gentleman who was 
in one of the worst earthquakes at Copiapo said, ‘* Before we hear 
the sound, or at least are fully conscious of hearing it, we are 
made sensible, I know not how, that something uncommon is 
going to happen; everything seems to change colour; our 
thoughts are chained immovably down ; the whole world appears 
to be in disorder; all nature looks different from what it was 
wont to do; and we feel quite subdued and overwhelmed by some 
invisible power beyond human control or comprehension.” That 
is almost a prose account of what Dr. Newman paints in verse as 
his conception of the detachment of death itself :— 

“Tam no more; for now it comes again, 
That sense of ruin which is worse than pain, 


That masterful negation and collapse 
Of all that makes me man, as though I bent 
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Over the dizzy brink, 

Of some sheer infinite descent ; 

Or worse, as though 

Down, down for ever I was falling through 
The solid framework of created things, 
And needs must sink and sink 

Into the vast abyss. And crueller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill 
Tho mansion of my soul.” 


And since even a Catholic does not regard the detachment of 
death as a moral discipline for any one who has not cultivated 
spiritual life before the crash comes,—so the moral effects of the 
earthquake, which are the next thing to death, the sinking away 
of all physical stays, the abandonment of man to the absolutely 


*‘unknown and unknowable” as regards all earthly life, cannot | 


be supposed to be a moral discipline, except to him who has really 
learned to live a hidden life which no convulsions of this sort even 
threatens, 

And the Briton is the last man who can be supposed to have 
learned this at all. The good in him mainly consists in the 
tenacity with which he lives in a narrow set of visible relations, 
and the punctuality with which he fulfils the duties which so arise 
to him. What would a British Parliament be like if deliberat- 
ing under the fixed impression that all they did one year might be 
undone the next,—that some morning the new Embankment might 
turn out to be at the top of a new chain of hills, and the stones 
of the Houses of Parliament themselves associated with it,—that 
the Docks at Devonport might any night be left by the sea some 
three miles inland,—that the City and Westminster might be 
shuflled, and the Marquis of Westminster suddenly beggared by the 
fall of all his houses and the death of most of his tenants,—that 
the bullion at the Bank of England might disappear without 
what is called “a flow,” without being exported, and not only 
** Peel’s Act” and cash payments be suspended, but all need for 
cash payments abruptly abolished, —that not only the small boroughs 
might prove ‘‘rotten,” but the very largest, —that the Irish Churches 
might be ‘ disestablished” without the vote of either House of 
Parliament, and the tenure of the Throne itself ‘ dangerously 
touched” without any conspiracy either Roman Catholic or 
Fenian? Suppose a British Parliament deliberating under such 
conditions as these, or anything remotely approaching them,-- 
under fears such as would be reasonable in Quito and not un- 
natural at Lima,—and what would British ‘ good sense,” and 
British tenacity of purpose, and that British courage which does 
not seem to know when it is beaten, become? We suspect that no 
character would show less brilliantly than the British under such 
circumstances as these. Its strength consists very much in a slow, 
but deeply graven, imagination, which takes a profound impression 
from all those transactions to which it is well accustomed, and is 
very obtuse to all others, so obtuse as not to admit any disturb- 
ance from considerations which seem to be irrevelant to the 
ordinary course of its daily work. Let once this practical line of 
expectation and confidence be rudely shaken, and it is almost 
impossible to say what form British character would take. It 
would scarcely show the strenuousness of ants, which go to work 
at once to repair all the mischief done to their nest, and this as 
often as the injury is repeated ; for British confidence seems to be 
easily disheartened, witness the prolonged panic caused by the 
evidence of speculative and ill-managed companies in the last few 
years. Let only Nature treat the Englishman as badly as the 
speculative trader has recently treated him, and all would 
soon be either at a stand-still, or else there would be a 
great rush towards immediate enjoyment by way of seizing on 
the only certainty; more probably, perhaps, the former; for 
the speculative and gambling spirit in Englishmen is caused 
more by narrow and overweening self-confidence than by anything 
like desperateness ; and though Englishmen would not create if the 
fear of sudden destruction was strong upon them, it is not perhaps 
very like them to throw away recklessly anything they have. We 
suspect that a deep physical distrust of Nature would operate on 
Englishmen very like their recent deep moral distrust of commer- 
cial enterprise,—that it would simply paralyze and narrow their 
active powers, but in no way contribute to enlarge their spiritual 
life. 

Even granting the truth in what the Catholics mean by the virtue 
of ‘detachment,’—granting, that is, that we ought to live a life that 
is not all absorbed and wrapped up in earthly duties, that can bear 
to contemplate a complete transformation of those duties,—even 
granting this, Englishmen are likely to attain it, so far as they ever 
can, rather by exhausting the full meaning of them, and finding 
out that they are not enough for the whole life within us, than by 
any sudden rupture of them. We, as a nation, if we ever do 





a , 
attain ‘detachment,’ shall do so by exhausting the power of 
‘attachment,’ not by being shaken free from earthly ties, We 
suspect an era of earthquake would demoralize us even more than 
it would demoralize most other races of our globe. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
UXXX.—Centrar ENGLAND: RutLanp, LEICESTERSUIRE, AND 

NorrinGHaMsuine.—Tur Saxon Periop AND THE Normax 

Conquest. 

I UTLAND—or, as it was called, Rote-land—was not in Saxon 

times a separate county, but the districts included within 
its present boundaries were divided between the counties of North- 
ampton and Nottingham,—the southern part of the present 
county appearing in Domesday as part of Northamptonshire, 
under the Hundred of Wicelsea, or Wichelsai, now Witchley,— 
while the rest of the present Rutland, comprising the two wapen- 
takes of Alstoe (then Alfnodeston) and Martinsley is attached, 
though under the separate title of Moteland, to Nottinghamshire, 
the Sheriff of which county, by statute of 31 Llenry IIL, was 
appointed Escheator for life of this latter district. A separate 
jurisdiction, however, for this limited Jtofeland is first found ia 
the tenth year of Henry II., when the King granted to Richard 
de Humet, Coustable of Normandy, the custody of Roteland.. 
From this time we have a list of Custodes; but the term county is 
first found applied to these districts in the fifth year of King John, 
when it is assigned as such to the Queen as part of her dower. 
Alfnodeston, or Alstoe Wapentake, at the time of Domesday 
Survey, included two hundreds, and it was half in the wapentake 
of Thurgarton, in Nottinghamshire, and half in that of Broxton, in 
the same county. 

Rutland formed part of the principality, or rather principalities, 
of the Mercians. Of the original settlers Mr. Kemble believes that 
the Mark of the Empingas may be deduced from the present 
Empingham ; that of the MJidlingas, from Ridlington (which 
name also occurs in Norfolk) ; that of the Upingas, from Upping- 
ham (there is an Uppington in Shropshire); and that of the 
Lidingas, from Liddington (also the name of a place in Wiltshire), 
After the union of the principalities under the crown of Wessex, 
the county, or rather that part attached to Nottinghamshire, seems 
to have been the property of the Crown, for Edward the Confes- 
sor bequeathed it to his Queen, Edith, and after her death to- 
Westminster Abbey ; and he seems to have confirmed this dona- 
tion to the monastery by a sort of anterior deed, viz., a charter 
bearing date in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, 1004. 

Leicestershire also formed part of the principalities of the Mercians 
or Middle Angles. Mr. Kemble finds the traces of nineteen marks 
or original settlements of these ‘Teutonic invaders within its limits : 
—the Brentingas at Breutingley (found also in Yorkshire) ; the 
Bringas at Bringhurst (also in Northamptonshire and Iunting- 
donshire); the Cnossingas at Knossington (peculiar to this 
county) ; the Cosingas at Cossington (also in Somerset) ; the Daed- 
lingas at Dadlington (peculiar) ; the Doningas at Donington and 
Donnington ; the Lyingas at Evington; the Goddingas at 
Goddingstoke ; the J/urningas at Horninghold; the Lodingas at 
Loddington (also in Northamptonshire and Kent) ; the /’aeccingas 
at Packington (also in the counties of Derby, Leicester, Stafford, 
Warwick, and Sussex); the Saedingas at Saddington (peculiar) ; 
the Sceafingas at Skeflington; the Swaningas at Swannington 
(also in Norfolk) ; the Zheodingas at ‘Thedingworth ; the 
Thryscingas at 'Thrussington (peculiar), &c. 

In the year 680 or, according to others, in 737, Leicester was 
made the seat of a bishopric transferred thither from Sidnaceaster; 
the diocese was afterwards united to the previously existing see of 
Dorchester (in Oxfordshire). Leicestershire was overwhelmed by 
the Northman invasion, and to a considerable extent repeopled by 
Danes. By the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum it was included 
in the Danelagh or Danish territory, and Leicester became one 
of the great Danish burghs, and so remained until recovered by 
the Lady Ethelfreda, sister of Edward the Elder, and Governor of 
Mercia during his reign. The etymology of the villages still 
points to the Danish occupation and settlement, the termination 
by (corresponding to the Saxon fon) being so common as to be 
almost the rule. In the division of England into great earldoms 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor, it formed part of the 
earldom of Beorn, having probably before that belonged to: Thored. 
Afterwards it passed into the family of Leofric, and at the time of 
the Conquest probably fell within the earldom of Edwin, one of 
the two heads of that house. 

Nottinghamshire, or, as it was once called, Snottinghamshire, from 
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its caves in the sandstone, was perhaps originally part of the 
kingdom of the Northumbrian Angles; but as early, at any rate, as 
626 it seems to have been divided between the Northern and 
Southern Mercians on the several sides of the river Trent. 
Twenty-two marks, or original settlements, are deduced by 
Mr. Keinble within the limits of this county. When the North- 
men, under the sous of Rognar Lodbrog, invaded England, 
they passed the winter (867-868) at Nottingham, which they 
had taken, and which became one of the five or seven Danish 
burghs connected together in some sort of confederacy or alliance. 
By the treaty with Alfred of Wessex the Danes retained Possession 
of Nottinghamshire. Perhaps the absence of Saxon antiquities in 
this county and that of Leicester may be attributed in some de- 
gree to the Northman ravages and occupation. We have almost a 
solitary exception in the burying-place at Cotgreave, to the south 
of Bingham. In the distribution of the great earldoms under 
Edward the Confessor, Nottinghamshire fell to the share of Beorn, 
and afterwards passed to the house of Leofrie, being held at the Con- 
quest by Earl Edwin. It would seem also that 'Tostig had certain 
rights in the town of Nottingham, and the connection between this 
shire and the Northumbrian Principality makes it far from 
unlikely, in Mr. Freeman's opinion, that Tostig was at one time 
Earl of this district. 

In Domesday Survey, in Rutland are enumerated 7 tenants-in- 
chief, 4 under-tenants, 109 bordarii, 7 priests, 5 sochemanni, and 
730 villani. Sir Uenry Ellis in his Sunmary mentions no slaves. 
Under Leicestershire we find 53 tenants-in-chief, and 196 under- 
tenants, 1,345 bordarii, 400 slaves, 1,914 sochemanni, and 2,665 
villani, a distribution of classes which gives the idea of a consider- 
able amount of freedom im this part of the country. In Notting- 
hamshire we find 50 tenants-in-chief, 138 under-tenants, 1,101 
bordarii, 26 slaves, 1,516 sochemanni, and 2,603 villani—a very 
remarkable picture as respects the slaves. 

We find among other names in Domesday Book of persons hold- 
ing lands in /utland the following leading proprietors :—Robert 
Malet, the son of the William Malet to whom the Conqueror, 
after the battle of Hastings, committed the body of Harold to see 
it buried, and himself the founder of the monastery of Eye,—his 
father’s death is twice alluded to in Domesday Book, and * the 
mother of R. Malet” is also mentioned in the same document ; 
Gilbert de Gant, or Gand, nephew by marriage of King William, 
being the son Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, whose sister the Con- 
queror had married,—the founder of Bardney Abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire, who is believed to have died about the year 1094; Hugh 
d’Avranches, Earl of Chester; and Albert, ‘‘ the Clerk.” Several 
manors also in this county whose exact situation is doubtful were 
given by the Conqueror to his niece, Judith, the wife of Earl Wal- 
theof, and to his half-sister, Adeliza, wife of Odo, Earl of Champagne 
and Albemarle, and whole sister of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and of 
the Earl of Moretaine. ‘It is evident, however, that considerable 
royalties were reserved in these grants ; for, as we have already 
mentioned, the county of Rutland and the town of Rockingham, 
in Northamptonshire, were assigned, with the common consent and 
unanimous agreement of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
and clergy, with the whole commons of the realm, to Queen 
Isabel at her coronation in the reign of John.” 

In the distribution of the lands in Leicestershire (Ledecestre- 
scire), King William gave to Robert, Earl of Mellent, eldest son 
of Roger de Bellomont, the whole or the greater part of sixteen 





lordships which had formerly belonged to Saxi. This Robert was 
one of the richest and most powerful of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, and died in 1118, when his great possessions went to his | 
brother, Henry de Neubergh, first Earl of Warwick. Earl Hugh | 
d’Avranches had twenty-two lordships. William Peverell had six | 
lordships. ‘This William—a natural son of the Conqueror by the 
daughter of Ingelric (founder of the collegiate church of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand in London), and wife of Ranulph Peverell— | 
was in great trust with his father, had the castle of Nottingham, 
and appears to have lived at least to the seventh of Stephen. He 
founded the priories of St. James near Northampton and Lenton, 
The Countess Judith bad 38 lordships, Earl Alberic or Aubrey | 
(concerning whom nothing is known) had 14 lordships, which, with 
the rest of his estates in Wiltshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire, were “in the | 
hands of the King” at the time of the Survey. As we have already 
said, he is not to be confused with Aubrey de Vere, the founder of 
the family who were afterwards Earls of Oxford.  Lenry de} 
Ferrariis, or De Ferrers, had 35 lordships. Ile was one of the | 
Conqueror’s Commissioners for the formation of the Survey, and | 
ancestor of the family of Ferrers, Earls of Oxford, and he founded 
the priory of Tutbury, at which place he had a castle. Robert | 


Dispensator, the Dispenser, had 17 lordships. He was, as his name 
implies, Steward to the Conqueror, and was the ancestor of the 
Despensers, Earls of Gloucester. He was brother to the Earl of 
Montgomery, and to Urso d’Abetot, Sheriff of the county of 
Worcester. Geoffrey de Wirce, or Lawirce, had 27 lordships. He 
is said to have come from Little Brittany, and to have co-operated 
in the conquest of England. ‘I'wo houses in Leicester appertained 
to his manors of Dalbi and Pichewelle. Hugh de Grentemaisnil 
had no less than 67 lordships. He is said to have derived 
his name from his seat in Normandy, built by Cirento. 
King William made him Sheriff of Leicestershire and 
High Steward of England, and he must be regarded as the 
principal landowner and most powerful baron in this county. 
‘Towards the close of his life he embraced the monastic habit, and 
retired to Normandy, where he died in 1094, at St. Evroul, which 
he had restored and endowed with ample possessions. Besides 
the above-mentioned Jandowners and their sub-tenants, the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Lincoln and Constance 
possessed landed property in this county, and some was annexed 
to the abbeys of Peterborough, Coventry, and Croyland. Castles 
to secure the baronial possessions soon sprang up at Leicester, at 
Groby and Hinckley, at Donington, at Melton, at Ravenston, at 
Sauvey, and at Thorpe. 

In Nottinghamshire the great landowner at the time of Domesday 
Survey was William Peverell, who had no less than 103 lordships. 
Roger de Busli had 86. His principal residence was at ‘Tickhill 
Castle, in Yorkshire, in which county and in Nottinghamshire he 
had his largest possessions. He founded the priory of Blythe, in 
Nottinghamshire, in 1088. The barony terminated in Jobn, his 
grandson, who left one daughter. Ralph Fitz-Iubert had 10 lord- 
ships. According to the Messrs. Lysons, he was the ancestors of 
the Frechvilles, a Derbyshire family, which became extinct in the 
reign of Charles II, Earl Hugh d’Avranches had 4 lordships. Alan, 
Earl of Brittany and Richmond, had 7. Robert, Earl of More- 
taine, had 6. William Malet had 2. Ilenry de Ferrers had 3. 
Ralph de Limesi had 8. Hugh de Grentemaisnil had 1. Ralph de 
Burun had 8 lordships. ‘The Countess Godeva or Godiva is also 
mentioned in four places in connection with this county, but pro- 
bably she herself was dead at the time of the Conquest, and her 
lands held in farm of the King. The Saxon Algar also held 1 
lordship. Other lands were held by the Archbishop of York ; the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Bayeux; the Abbot of Burgh; Roger 
Pictavensis ; Gilbert de Gand ; Gilbert de ‘Tison ; Ilbert de Laci ; 
Berenger de Todeni; Hugh, son of Baldric; Osbern, son of 
Richard ; and William Hostiarius, or the Usher. 


WANTED—AN ZEDILE. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—A line in your article of the 24th October on “The London 
Elections” suggests so naturally, and so nearly in my own words, 
a reform in our administration upon which I have been long 
thinkivg of addressing you, that I cannot forbear following it up 
at once by a few further remarks of my own, before we are plunged 
into the thick of the November fogs and elections, and all thought 
of the Ideal among us is crowded out by the ugly Actual. 

You say that you would like to see returned to Parliament “ an 
architect, engineer, or builder, or all in one,—an -72/i/e, in short.” 
Most heartily do I echo that wish, but I go further. You wish to see 
a man with Adilian capacities serving as one of the mystic 658 
Members of the House of Commons. I have for the last few 
years often asked myself this question (making use of the very 
same term as yourself), ‘* Why have we no JEdile,”—or if you 
prefer the expression, ‘ Secretary of State for ‘Towns,”—sitting 
on the bench of Ministers? 

Jn commonwealths which have grown up under the influence of 
the republican idea the need of such a magistracy, and the dignity 
which should be allotted to it, have been clearly seen at an early 
period of the history of the State. ‘The city was, according to the 
Athenian, or Roman, or Florentine idea, the home of the people, 
and the chamberlain or house steward of the people, whether called 
Agoranomos, or .E:lile, or what not, was honoured and trusted 
accordingly. 

Our institutions are, as we all know, framed according to 
a different theory. As we have taken a feudal monarchy, and 
gradually moulded it into what is virtually a republic, so have we 
taken the household of the Sovereign and gradually expanded it 
into the executive of a State. What odd gaps, and redundancies, 
and anomalies have thus been left in the making up of our ad- 
ministration, we also know pretty familiarly. A ‘ Master of the 
Buckhounds” and ‘ Master of the Horse” walking solemnly in 
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and out of office with each change of the ministry ; the existence 
of those interplanetary bodies, the Lord Privy Seal and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; the non-existence, till 1853, of 
any Parliamentary Chief of the War Department apart from the 
Secretaryship for the Colonies, these, and many similar instances, 
will at once occur to your readers as proofs of the unsymmetrical 
character of our machine of Government. 

Still, it may be said, ‘‘ All this makes no matter so long as the 
machine works well, and so long as by some subdivision of labour 
or other, however odd and eccentric, the things which have to be 
done are done.” Granted ; but I contend that the necessary work 
is not accomplished, that in this intensely important matter of the 
growth and being of our large towns, the Home Oilice, overworked 
already, is quite unable to exert the controlling and plastic in- 
fluence which ought to be exerted, and that therefore a fresh 
department of State directly responsible for this branch of our 
national well-being is needed. 

From the census returns of 1861, I find that seven millions out 
of the twenty millions who then formed the population of England 
and Wales lived in towns containing more than 30,000 inhabitants. 
The point which I wish to bring most strongly before your readers 
is, that most of these seven million Englishmen have, if their town 
happens to be badly administered by its Mayor and Town Council, 
practically no means of delivering themselves from their dismal 
surroundings. 

The dweller in Lewes or Morpeth can always easily escape with 
but few steps from the darkness of a dreary street into the fresh 
air of the country. Not so with the inhabitant of Wednesbury or 
Gateshead ; if he happens to grow weary of his home, miles of 
dingy houses intervene between him and the lanes and hedgerows 
for which he longs. I hold, therefore, that one of the first 
necessities for every town of the size which I have indicated is at 
least one public park, that in the large cities there should be 
many of them, and that there should always be a certain regular 
proportion observed between their number and the population of 
the town. ‘There should be not one, but half-a-dozen of these 
‘‘lungs of the city” provided for our Birminghams and Man- 
chesters, and the provision of them should not be left to private 
munificence, nor be made the price of a baronetcy or a seat in 
the House of Commons; it should not even be made entirely 
dependent on the enlightened patriotism of a local corporation, it 
should be recognized as a law of the national life, and enforced 
by the Imperial Parliament. 

I cannot do more than indicate the sort of facts which are 
present to my mind in urging the importance of Parliamentary 
action in this matter. Yet reflect for a moment on the state of 
East London at the present day, with its, say, twelve square miles 
of unvaried squalor, griminess, and misery ; remember how many 
pleasant interstices of greenness there were in this region even as 
late as the beginning of the century, how rapid the descent of the 
whole district has been during the last twenty years; and, on the 
other hand, how successful in its own neighbourhood the forma- 
tion of Victoria Park has been towards counteracting this tendency ; 
only that it alone is far too small to count for much towards the 
civilization of the whole vast region. ‘Then, on the other hand, 
come and see, as the writer of this letter is compelled to see, the 
same process of corruption daily going on in some of the large 
manufacturing towns of the North ;—big, yet once not unsightly 
villages, growing rapidly into huge and hideous towns, with no 
informing intellect shown in the disposition of the streets, or the 
construction of the houses, —the former only paved lanes, the latter 
‘* builders’ erections,” run up in any style, without the slightest 
pretence to beauty or picturesqueness, and often on the 
deliberate calculation of their lasting but ten or twelve 
years, and in the meantime recouping the builder for his 
outlay. See all this, and see the young but squalid town strag- 
gling over mile after mile of pleasant country, and defacing 
hopelessly site after site that would have served admirably for that 
* People’s Park” which the Town Councillors prate about for 
years till they wake up and find it unattainable. See, too, rows 
of houses built with no proper roads up to or between them, and 
the inhabitants consequently dust-enveloped in summer, in winter 
struggling through impassable morasses. See ‘ the smoke 
nuisance” flourishing long, with unabated vigour, notwithstand- 
ing the legislation of Parliament, and the magistrates of the town 
refusing, as long as they dare, to grant summonses against their 
brother manufacturers and brother offenders; but see them com- 
pelled to yield at last, not to the pressure of public opinion, but to 
the magic of an Act of Parliament wielded by the independent 
authority of an Inspector of Nuisances, and see in that kind of 
machinery, as I believe, the means by which, without annihilating 





our local self-government, a truly enlightened Parliament may yet 
compel our large towns to put off their vile raiment, and become 
the healthful and commodious and even, in some measure (not- 
withstanding our cloudy skies), the beautiful, abodes of those 
evidently increasing masses of our fellow-countrymen who are 
meant to inhabit them. 

I shall suggest no details, except so far as this, that our supposed 
ZEdile should have, as it seems to me, (1) the charge of all our 
public buildings, and especially of all statues, monuments, and 
ruins of historic interest in our cities; (2) the responsibility of 
enforcing all such enactments as the Smoke Nuisance Prevention 
Act, the Health of ‘Towns’ Act, and many others of a similar 
nature which I trust the Parliament of the Future will be prevailed 
upon to pass; (3) taking the Ordnance Survey and the census 
returns as his basis, and fortified by the experience of proper loeal 
officers, he should be empowercd to insist upon a sufficient quantity 
of land in suitable localities being set apart for pleasure-grounds 
in the neighbourhood of each large town, and on the levying 
of the needful rates for their purchase and maintenance; 
(4) it should be in the power of any one individual citizen to 
invoke at once the assistance of such a Central Department to 
remedy any default on the part of the municipal authorities in 
respect to the paving, lighting, or watching of the town which he 
inhabits. 

This is a brief outline of the dream which I have dreamed con- 
cerning the future machinery by which our urban population may 
be enabled to lead brighter, and happicr, and more natural lives 
than they now do. Will you concur in giving substance to the 
vision ?—I am, Sir, &c., es 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October 29, 1868. 





AUSTRALIAN LOYALTY AND THE NEW SOUTH 
WALES TREASON-FELONY ACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have only just had an opportunity of reading the articles 
and letters in the Spectator on the subjects named above. Permit 
me, if not too late, to add a few words to the discussion. 

Our loyalty is a compound feeling. It may embody somewhat 
of a “starved appetite ” for rank. It may look much to signs and 
symbols. It does rest upon a strong regard for the unity of the 
Empire (witness the attitude of the colonies during the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny). It does include a reverential 
attachment to the principles of British liberty. But beyond all 
this, there runs through it a vein of personal sentiment,—a feeling 
that we are all of kin, held together by a bond of family relation- 
ship. Hence, even among native-born Australians, England is 
known not only as “ the old country,” but as ‘* home.” Not only 
are we attached to Britain by pride in her imperial position, and 
reverence for the principles on which her greatness is founded, by 
an intellectual perception that the glories of the Empire are shared 
by its dependencies ; we feel for the mother country, as it were, a 
personal and instinctive love, because we belong to her, and she 
belongs to us. We love her ‘‘ with all her faults,” not merely 
because of her virtues. 

Do not overlook this personal fevling in forming your judgment 
of our actions,—in your interpretation of our welcome to the 
Queen’s son,—in your censure upon our display of passion when 
he had been well nigh murdered. It was this personal feeling, 
this instinct, that was wounded by O’Farrell’s pistol shot. We 
recognized at once that the act was inspired by the spirit of 
Fenianism, the spirit that had attempted to carry war into 
peaceful Canada because Canada belongs to England; the 
spirit that had prompted outrage in England itself to 
destroy the public peace in England; the spirit that hates 
England, not merely because of her faults, but in spite of her 
virtues,—that aims at her humiliation or fall. Under the first 
shock we felt that an offshoot of Fenianism had sprung up amongst 
us. Before, we could scarcely have credited its existence ; then we 
began to ask ourselves how far it had spread, and what strength 
it had attained secretly, these questions being accompanied by the 
resolve that the thing should be crushed at any cost. 

At this stage, the Attorney-General, in his place in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, whilst introducing the Treason-Felony Bill, stated 
plainly that the Government had information tending to show that 
there was in the colony a conspiracy against the British Crown ; 
that there were people here in correspondence with conspirators at 
home; that there was reason to believe that the Government, if 
armed with additional powers of search, might lay its hand upon 
papers, perhaps upon arms, connected with this conspiracy. It 
was under these circumstances and upon these assurances that the 
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Tromson-Felony Act was passed by the Legislature and accepted 

ople. 
wi aa the Act as a monstrosity of colonial origin, and pelt 
it with hard adjectives, as if determined that this, the first 
appearance of such a novelty in British legislation, should be made 
the last. With the greater part of the Act—with all that was 
intended to be permanent in it—you should have been familiar, 
for the first seven clauses are (except as to local adaptations) a 
transcript of an Imperial Act passed twenty years ago. You in 
England are living under the provisions of the second clause of 
this ‘‘ monstrous” and “ servile ” Act (the third clause of 11 Vic., 
c. 12) which you condemn so vigorously, but of the pressure of 
which you have been all unconscious. Agitate for the amendment 
of imperial law, and then you may scold us for throwing up the 
principles of British liberty in copying it. 

But still, you will say, there are the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
clauses that deserve all that has been said against them, and form 
no part of the Imperial Act. We feel no pride in these clauses, 
—on the contrary, shame. We should have deserved all you 
have said of us, had we adopted the principles of those 
clauses as permanent principles of legislation, just as the 
Imperial Parliament would have deserved even stronger 
censure had it permanently suspended the Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland, in order to deal with a probably temporary difficulty. 
We did not pass or accept those ‘* un-English ” clauses ignorantly ; 
we were not blinded by our passion as to their true character. 
Knowing their character, we gave them force for two years only. 
We consented to a temporary sacrifice in order that we might, as 
we thought, crush a new evil in its infancy, and so promote the 
permanent good of the colony. You have done so, and would do 
so again in England under similar circumstances. ‘The man is not 
necessarily “‘ insane” who submits to a few hours’ blistering to save 
himself from dangerous disease. ‘The Act was accepted by the 
people as an infliction which, bad as it was, they were willing to 
bear for a time, so that the soil might be purged thereby. ‘I'he 
passing of it was a declaration that if it were a question whether 
Fenianism should or should not hold up its head amongst us, we 
were in no mood to haggle about the temporary cost of crushing 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., PEN, 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
(To Tuk Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your statement that a section of the Oxford Radicals, 
including Mr. Beesly and myself, are withholding our support from 
Sir R. Palmer, has had the effect of subjecting us to the dangerous 
fascinations of the Tory party, and to the fervid remonstrances of 
our own. May I ask you to state that neither Mr. Beesly, nor I, 
nor any one with whom I have spoken on the matter, ever had a 
moment’s hesitation? We sent in our names at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and if they did not at once appear in the lists, this is, no 
doubt, capable of a very simple explanation,—possibly one which 
your own paragraph might suggest.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Freperic Harrison. 





BOOKS. 


MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES.* 
Tue republication of these speeches is meant to vindicate Mr. 
Bright's sagacity as a statesman, as much as to perpetuate his 
fame as an orator. It will doubtless effect both ends; but Mr. 
Rogers would have done better, for both the objects he had in view, 
if he had republished more of the fine set of speeches by which Mr. 
Bright first became known to the English public,—those on Free 
‘Trade,—of which he has only given us a single specimen, and that, 
though a fine one, by no means the most characteristic and the most 
impressive. ‘This seems to us the only signal error in the selection. 
We cannot help regretting too,—though we suppose it would have 
been beneath the conventional dignity of such a work to embody 
them,—those parenthetical notes by which the readers of the news- 
paper reports learn the effect of Mr. Bright’s irony, and invective, 
and fervour of appeal, upon his various audiences. Nothing could 
be of more interest to us of modern times than to have an 
edition of the speeches of Demosthenes or of the Gracchi in which 
such indications of the suecess of the orator should be contained. 
Is it not a pity that in mere deference to the conventions of lite- 
rary dignity, the editor should have suppressed facts which add 
greatly to the life of the speech and the interest of the reader? 








* Speeches we Que stions of Public Policy. By John Brigh 2 i 
c $0 blic Policy, By Je ght, M.P. Edited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers. 2 -yols, London: Maemillan. 





Were our newspaper reporters to omit systematically these explana- 
tions of the temper of the audience, the outery of the public would 
soon compel their restoration. ‘The truth is that more than one- 
half of the moral picture which any great speech calls up before 
the mind consists in the response of the audience to its appeal, or 
the failure in response. To give us a great speech without the 
popular echo, is not unlike turning a dramatic dialogue into a 
broken soliloquy by suppressing all parts but one. With these 
exceptions, of which the first is a substantial criticism aud the 
latter only a question of taste, we may say that these two volumes 
contain a very fine and minute picture alike of Mr. Bright’s 
political capacities and of his oratorical powers. 

Mr. Bright said in his speech on Tuesday at Edinburgh that elo- 
quence consists according to Milton and according to himself in the 
“ serious and hearty love of truth.” We have no doubt that true elo- 
quence is utterly inconsistent with the least trace of insincerity, but 
a less fortunate definition of its source, or one less applicable to 
his own case, Mr. Bright could scarcely have hit upon. ‘That he 
loves truth heartily we do not doubt at all. But in this he is, 
we suspect, scarcely the equal of many indefinitely less eloquent 
men ;—of the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, perhaps, who did not know 
what eloquence meant, and of many others who never infected 
one other mind with a single spark of their own earnestness. In- 
deed, it is in speeches of what we may call intellectual investi- 
gation that Mr. Bright fails most completely. What, then, és 
the impression which these speeches will leave on those who study 
them without relation to the passions of the hour? The impression, 
we think, of a mind of immense solidity, of large sagacity, of 
those emphatically popular but vehement and immovable prepos- 
sessions which sagacity, as distinguished from reasonableness, 
usually implies ; of a mind excessively impatient of hostile argu- 
ment, and full of that scorn for hostile argument which, by making 
it seem mere cavil, is far more powerful, especially when expressed 
on the popular side, than the most triumphant refutation ; of a 
mind which translates every political abstraction into a living 
picture presented to the imagination ; of a mind well stored with 
noble wrath against the selfish aristoeracies of the world, but far 
less apt to feel and pour out that wrath against the sinners who 
are not representatives of class- privilege, but only of that 
universal selfishness or greed which is of all classes alike; ina 
word, of a mind steeped in great resentments against the sins 
of privileged classes, and gifted with unrivalled powers for 
painting what it feels, but yet failing in the appreciation of any 
political truths which need either great moral flexibility or great 
intellectual impartiality to appreciate and enforce aright. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the political solidity of Mr. 
Bright’s mind. Ie never seems to alter his moral attitude from the 
first speech in these volumes to the latest. Hostile argument or 
menace only brings out this solidity. ‘There is not a quiver of 
uncertainty, not a shadow of doubt passing across his mind, in the 
face of the most strenuous and daunting opposition. Ie does not 
even seem to need to rally his force against the storm. In the 
darkest hour of the American struggle Mr. Bright spoke with as 
much self-possessed scorn of the statesmen who were aflirming on 
all sides the inevitable necessity of recognizing the South, as if he 
had felt,—doubtless he did feel,—the rock beneath his feet, and 
saw the quagmire on which his opponents were treading. The last 
character the poet Keble meant to draw in the following verse 
was that of the great Quaker Democrat ; yet we never think of 
Mr. Bright’s attitude in one or two political contlicts of recent 
years without recalling the lines,— 

“ That is the heart for thoughtful seer 

Watching in trance ‘ nor dark nor clear ' 

The appalling Future as it nearer draws ; 

His spirit calmed the storm to meet, 

Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 

And tracing through the cloud the eternal Cause.” 
Surely, even on the highest side of them, these lines repre- 
sent something of the religious trust which overrules and calms 
Mr. Bright's noblest political passions. Is there anything much 
nobler delineated in Keble’s lines than is indicated in the following 
close to Mr. Bright's speech against Mr. Roebuck’s motion for 
recognizing the South ?— 

“We know the causo of this revolt, its purposes, and its aims. 
Those who made it have not left us in darkness respecting their inten- 
tions, but what they are to accomplish is still hidden from our sight ; 
and I will abstain now, as I have always abstained with regard to it, 
from predicting what is to come. I kuow what I hope for,—and what 
I shall rejoice in,—but I know nothing of future facts that will enablo 
mo to express a confident opinion. Whether it will give freedom to the 
race which white men have trampled in the dust, and whether the issue 


will purify a nation steeped in crimes committed against that race, is 
known only to the Supreme. In His hands aro alike the breath of man 
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and the life of States. Iam willing to commit to Him the issue of this 
dreaded [? dread] contest; but I implore of Him, and I beseech this 
House, that my country may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most 
stupendous act of guilt that history has recorded in the annals of 
mankind.” 

Again, before the first great step had been gained in the war,—un- 
less, indeed, the occupation of New Orleans were the first great step, 
—long before the battle of Gettysburg and the surrender of Vicks- 
burg,—while the stoutest hearts were failing them for fear, and the 
sea and waves of sympathy with the Southern dominion were roar- 
ing with a voice which drowned all other sounds in English poli- 
tics, Mr. Bright could smite down an English politician,—the then 
Irish Secretary, Sir Robert Peel,—who advocated the recognition 
of the South with these calm, scornful, massive words :— 

‘The other day, not a week since, a member of the present Govern- 

ment—he is not a statesman—he is the son of a great statesman—and 
occupies the position of Secretary for Ireland,—he dared to say to an 
English audience that he wished the Republic to be divided, and that 
the South should become an independent State. If that island which— 
I suppose in punishment for some of its offences—has been committed 
to his care,—if that island were to attempt to secede, not to set upa 
slave kingdom, but a kingdom more free than it has ever yet been, 
the Government of which he isa member would sack its cities and drench 
its soil with blood before they would allow such a kingdom to be 
established.” 
What strength of immovable contempt for a degenerate son there 
is in the terse sarcasm, ‘‘ he is not a statesman,—he is the son of a 
great statesman,” and what graphic irony in the delineation of the 
fate which would be in reserve for Ireland, if Ireland should dare, 
with a far less ignoble cause, to follow the example of the South! 
It is this absolute fixity of Mr. Bright's attitude, supported as 
it is by broad popular sympathies, which gives him half 
his influence and more than half his eloquence. Other men 
are impressed for a moment by that which makes no impres- 
sion upon him; they shift their position to meet it; they 
enter into its intellectual meaning; they combat it on its own 
ground. He stands where he is, without shifting a muscle; he 
does not attempt to meet it on its own ground ; he holds fast on 
his, and if it comes within his reach smites it with his heavy mace, 
—if not, smiles at it with an irony which leads every one to 
suppose that it is self-condemned in not meetiig him on the 
ground of his own choosing. 

And Mr. Bright’s tactics are precisely the same, whether the 
ground on which he stands is really a great faith or a passionate 
prejudice. Look at his speech at Birmingham the other day 
against the only true democratic principle,—the only principle 
which, if we had, as we shall one day, perhaps not so far off, have, 
equal electoral districts, could secure the nation any true repre- 
sentation at all,—the principle now kuown as the representation 
of minorities,—and remark how totally devoid of argument, or the 
vestige of argument, we may even say the capacity for argument, it 
is, and yet how effective. It is, in fact, the absence of the capacity 
for argument that makes it effective. Mr. Bright, as his custom is, 
does not alter his own intellectual posture one hair’s breadth to 
meet his opponents. He merely scoffs at them for not presenting 
an argument that he can grasp,—with a grand assumption that 
no argument which does not touch him can have virtue in it. 
It is just the same with the speech in these volumes on the same 
topic. No argument he could possibly have used would have 
had half the effect of the following sarcasm :— 

“What you are wanting to do is a thing which is absurd upon tho face 
of it. You take a constituency which has always hitherto been held to 
be a united and compact body, and you propose that it should return 
two voices at one election, and that by an arrangement ordered not by 
this House, but recommended by the other House of Parliament, this 
constituency is to speak in two voices—one end of the constituency 
shall be allowed to say this, and the other end shall be allowed to say 
that. There are jugglers whom we have seen exhibiting their clever 
tricks—pouring out port, champagne, milk and water, from one and the 
same bottle. The proposal resembles this. The scheme is, that an 
electoral body, by a peculiar contrivance hitherto unknown, and I will 
undertake to say, if ever heard of, only despised, shall not be asked, but 
shall be made to do this—to return two Members to sit on this side and 
one on the other, or vice versd.” 

No argument could possibly equal the popular effect of this sturdy 
refusal to argue, this branding of the device the orator objected to 
as a juggler’s trick for pouring out strong wine, and milk and 
water from the same bottle. Like the remarkable passage in his Irish 
speech of last session about the Buckinghamshire empiric mentioned 
in Addison’s Spectator, who had a pill which was very good to pre- 
vent earthquakes, this simile of Mr. Bright's did service for much 
reasoning. And this constitutes the great strength of Mr. Bright’s 
irony,—that it could scarcely be used by any man who had ever 
had even a casual and momentary suspicion that his opponents 
had anything to say for themselves. It represents the bitter 





protest of a powerful nature, unvisited and unvisitable by a 
doubt, against a repulsive suggestion, assumed, because it is 
repulsive, to be intolerable and unjust. And even when his scorn 
is directed not so much at the views of his opponents as at their 
persons, how strougly scornful it is,—how completely he makeg 
you feel the long-cherished contempt which belongs to his attitude 
of mind! In the debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill in 1851 

Mr. Bright wanted to make Lord John Russell feel the didi, 
tempt with which he viewed the divided counsels and disorganized 
ranks of the Liberal party, and expressed it after this fashion :— 

“Tt has been said, ‘ Multa terricolis linguw, colestibus una.’ But it 
does not appear that the Celestials in this Houso are moro agreed about 
the matter than any of those who feel little regard for Protestantism or 
Catholicism. If the noble lord cannot show a united Cabinet or party 
—if out of doors nobody is in favour of the Bill, and the press is almost 
unanimously against it—it is a fair ground for asking the House to 
proceed no further with the measure.” 

“The Coelestials”! Could scorn for the Treasury Bench have 
been more powerfully expressed ? 

Mr. Rogers has, rather diplomatically, suppressed the traces 
of Mr. Bright's resistance to the Ten Ilours’ Bill; but he hag 
inserted a speech, which strikes us as by no means a wise one, 
on the Education question in 1847, — a speech which repre- 
sented Mr. Bright’s jealousy, shared of course with the Non- 
conformists generally, not merely of the supposed partiality of 
the Government for the Established Church, but of the inter- 
ference of Government with the education of the people at all. 
And Mr. Rogers has inserted another speech in favour of the 
abolition of capital punishment which is singularly expressive 
of the intellectual deficiencies of Mr. Bright as an argumenta- 
tive speaker. In fact, that speech starts from the assumption,— 
entirely undiscussed,—that there is something necessarily brutalizing 
and cruel in capital punishment, and this without reference to the 
discrimination with which it may be used, and that imprisonment 
for life is obviously a more merciful and not less effectually pre- 
ventive punishment than death,—which premisses being granted, 
it scarcely needs either Mr. Bright’s vigorous expressions of dislike 
for capital sentences, or anything else, to lead to a final judgment. 

The breadth of Mr. Bright's sagacity and the marvellous 
force of his eloquence are alike due to the deeply rooted sym- 
pathies with the popular cause which have moulded his whole 
life. Wherever more than these are wanted, wherever it is 
essential, —on account of the divided feeling of the people at large, 
or of any accidental failure of sympathy on his part with the classes 
chiefly interested in any reform,—to support his view with an 
intellectual reply that shows a clear and full appreciation of the 
opposite case, he seems to us to fail. He failed thus on the Ten 
Hours’ Bill; he failed thus on the Education question; and he 
fails thus on the question of capital punishment. On all these 
subjects he had not the same deep popular sympathy at his back, 
while his intellectual view was poor and inadequate. His rather 
obsolete jealousy of Government action—even when Government 
is a true representative of the whole nation,—may yet embarrass 
him as a Minister. 

Nothing is a more curious symptom of the popular instinct 
of Mr. Bright's oratory than his evident attachment to the 
Throne, in spite of his undisguised admiration for the American 
Republic. He has a deep sense of the advantage which his 
affection for the Throne gives him in his battle against the 
privileged aristocracy. People plus throne have far more chance 
against the aristocracy than people against the aristocracy plus 
the throne. ‘That is part of his fecling. But beyond that, 
there is what we may call a real touch of popular admiration 
for popular thrones, —that sort of admiration which probably 
results from the imaginative pleasure in the historical person- 
ality, so to say, given by such thrones to national life and action, 
from the individual colour thus gained for history, nay, even from 
the mere outwardly majestic aspect,—even though this outwardly 
majestic aspect be only symbolic, —which is thereby secured as the 
drapery of political machinery. Mr. Bright has shown this 
leaning to the throne more than once. When Mr. Ayrton 
sneered at the Queen for not being present to see the Working 
Men’s Reform demonstration in the streets of London, he was 
rebuked by Mr. Bright, who claimed for the Queen her right 
to indulge the one deep domestic sorrow of her life, in words 
at once eloquent and loyal. Much earlier than this, and long 
before he could have in any way anticipated office, he ended one 
of his finest speeches on Reform by saying that reform would 
‘‘ confer a lustre which time could never dim on that benignant 
reign under which we have the happiness to live.” Nor is it only to 
English monarchy that his imagination clings so long as monarchy 
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is *‘benignant.”. We remember his ending the finest of his Free 
‘Trade speeches,—which we have never seen since then, and which 
we wish Mr. Rogers had reproduced for us,—by reminding his 
awlience of those words *‘ which Royal lips had uttered on divine 
authority, that the poor shall not always be forgotten, that the 
patient abiding of the meek shall not perish forever.” Mr. Bright's 
imaginative instinct as an orator is not republican. ‘The longing 
for institutions at once popular and “ august,” runs through his 
speeches. And in this we have no doubt that he reflects truly the 
popular instincts of English life. 





MR. GREG AS AN ESSAYIST.* 

Tue charm of Mr. Greg’s writing, more especially upon political 
subjects, consists in no slight degree in the difficulty his readers 
feel in differing with him. Grant his postulates, and it is nearly 
impossible not to grant his conclusions. His argument is “ linkéd 
reason long drawn out,” stated in language as pellucid as it is 
possible for language to be, interrupted by few digressions, and 
spoiled by no needless qualifications. ‘The reader is carried along 
the stream quickly, but almost imperceptibly, without jar, or noise, 
or alarm, till he awakes to find himself at some destination he did 
not wish to attain, and in which he is quite determined not to stay. 
We remember a paper published more than sixteen years ago, and 
universally attributed to Mr. Greg, in which he endeavoured to 
prove that Napoleon, who had just then seized the Imperial crown, 
must of necessity attack Great Britain. So perfect was the 
reasoning of this paper, so closely linked its argument, so unanswer- 
able its deductions, that it exercised for weeks a perceptible sway 
over opinion, was said to have had a distinct influence on the 
Funds, and induced the Government of India to take some extra 
precautions for the safety of Bombay. Every prediction in the 
article was incorrect, yet, reperusing it after its main thesis has 
been disproved, we still wonder how its author could have been 
mistaken, and doubt as we read whether his judgment or the 
Emperor's, his words or the actual facts, were in the wrong. ‘There 
are, we believe, scores of our readers who, like ourselves, will 
remeimber that paper ; and the fact of itself indicates unmistakably 
the existence of some charm in Mr. Greg’s writing, some very 
unusual power of seizing the attention and the memory, a power 
scarcely less in degree than that exercised by good poetry, 
however widely it may differ in kind. Part of this effect may 
be due, no doubt, to his style, which, though always 
simple and straightforward, intended to set out and not to 
conceal the thought, has frequently a half-hidden melody inde- 
scribably pleasant to the men whom Mr. Greg first of all ad- 
dresses, and who have to read so much harsh or unripe writing. 
We will make one quotation to illustrate this point, the more 
readily because the paragraph is a bit of very subtle and accu- 
rate criticism. ‘The essayist is endeavouring to describe the 
difference between Carlyle’s and Kingsley’s references to God :— 

“Both men are heartily and instinctively religious ; yet both inces- 
santly grate against the religious feclings of reverent Christians, though 
in a different manner, and from different causes. The one is full of 
reverence, but has no fixed or definite belief ; the other is orthodox 
erough in doctrine, but does not know what reverence means. The one 
has no creed ; the other has no doubt. Mr. Carlyle—as all deep and 
great Spirits nust—approaches the high mysteries of the Infinite and 
the Eternal with awe unspeakable, and almost with humility. He 
dares not even define the Illimitable Agencies; he always speaks of 
them in the plural number. You cannot tell what he means precisely 
when he whispers of the Silences and the Immensities—probably he 
could not tell himself ; but there is no mistaking the natural tone and 
sentiment with which man refers to something supremely and incom- 
prehensibly above him. There may be no distinct Being for whom this 
awe is felt, but the awe is unquestionably there. In Mr. Kingsley 
there is nothing of all this. The great creative and pervading Spirit of 
the universe, who for Mr. Carlyle is 7 Etre Supréme, for Mr. Kingsley is 
simply le Bon Dieu. He is not a stricken mortal, prostrate before the 
Inctfable Intelligence, but a workman of God, a soldier of Christ, a 
messenger who has got his orders from his immediate superior, and will 
execute them like a faithful labourer. He knows God's will, and it 
always harmonizes strangely with Mr. Kingsley’s objects and opinions. 
He is an unquestioning obedience, cheerful service, boundless devotion, 
to his Father who is in heaven ; but of what we call reverence—hushed 
and breathless adoration, solemn sense of infinite depth and infinite 
littleness—we can perceive no trace whatever. He seems as uncon- 
sae as the infant Samuel of a superior Presence. His feclings towards 
od appear to hover between those of the negro and the Israelite, or 
rather to partake of both. He speaks of Him, and to Him, with the 
— directness, the confiding but not disrespectful familiarity, now of 
Moses and now of Uncle Tom. When ho issues his commands to the 
world of sinners, it is as though he had just come from an interview 
= the Most High on Sinai. When he prays, it is (to use Mrs. Stowe’s 
_) as though he knew God was listening behind the curtain. 
He is uupleasantly fond of introducing the Great Name on all occasions: 
it is always ‘God's work,’ ‘God's feasts,’ ‘God's heroes,’ * God's bells,’ 
good news of God ;’ expressions which, just and fitting enough when 
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sparingly, solomnly, and appropriately used, produce almost a profane 
effect by their incessant and uncalled-for recurrence ; appear to be dic- 
tated chiefly by an appetite for strong language operating on a gentle- 
man in orders; and are in fact, we believe, Mr. Kingsley'’s way of 
swearing.” 


The difference between that and average writing is as the differ- 
ence between port wine in wood and port after it has been mel- 
lowed by twenty years of bottling in an equable temperature, 
between a photograph and a miniature, between a linsey wrapper 
and a Cashmere shawl. We scarcely see how such workmauship 
can in its kind be improved, how its colour could be deepened 
without daubing or diminished without leaving a sense of vacancy. 
‘That the original stuff, the material woven, is often not equal to 
the work always seems to the reader his own loss, not Mr. Greg's, 
just as the connoisseur who has lighted on a beautiful “ bit” in 
mud or unfit wood murmurs not at the sculptor, but his own ill- 
luck in not having hit on marble. If the data had but been equal 
to the deductions, what a work it would have been !—that is the 
thought Mr. Greg's papers excite in those who disagree with him. 

Beyond and beneath this singular felicity of expression, a felicity 
resulting from severe restraint laid on an originally florid taste, 
there is, however, great power of ratiocination. ‘There is a book 
of Mr. Greg’s in existeace, the Creed of Christendum, which has, 
we perceive, after many years of partial oblivion, reached a second 
edition. Dr. Colenso’s work on the same subject and in the 
same spirit has reached fifteen, yet beyond a few arithmetical 
calculations and some arguments derived from Iebrew scholar- 
ship, Dr. Colenso has said nothing which Mr, Greg had not said 
before him, and said better. We do not hesitate to say that for a 
man of sound mind to read this book through slowly, and retain 
his belief in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic record, is a moral 
impossibility, and the fact illustrates what seems to us the radical 
and single defect of Mr. Greg as a reasoner. Ile assumes so much. 
In the analysis of Genesis he could assume nothing, his data 
were settled for him, and his argument, therefore, has no weak 
links ; but in his ordinary writings he seems to us to trust to intui- 
tion, —we do not say, mind, to imagination,—for his facts. Le first 
contracts a belief, then looks up evidence, then assumes that the 
evidence is final, and then writes out on those bases an argument 
which always appears to himself, and very often to his readers, 
unanswerable. Read, for instance, the paper in this volume on 
the **Doom of the Negro.” Mr. Greg assumes throughout that 
paper three distinct propositions ; first, that the negro will not 
work if free to choose, —an assumption based entirely on his reluct- 
ance to work for wages, a reluctance he shares with Bengalees, who 
work twelve hours a day on their own farms; secondly, that it is 
our duty to make him work, which it is not, any more than it is our 
duty to make Peers work; and thirdly, that our only mode of 
performing that duty is to compel him by punishment, which is 
just the old idea that birch is the best Latin master any school can 
employ. Withdraw those assumptions, and the article falls to 
pieces; accept them, and it is a singularly complete argument for 
negro slavery, with the State instead of the individual as slave- 
holder. We do not suppose Mr. Greg would hesitate to accept 
that conclusion, for his permanent position in social politics is that 
of the philanthropist who rejects philanthropy. Ile wishes well to 
mankind, no doubt, though he seeks their enlightenment before 
their happiness or their moral improvement ; but he believes it 
will be most readily attained by pressure from without, would 
rather the wise governed,—understanding always by wise those 
who agree with Mr. Greg,—than that the governed should be 
gradually made capable of wisdom. He is, he says, no worshipper 
of force, and he says truly when force takes brutal forms ; but 
when it takes scientific forms, in famine, hunger, depopulation, 
or emigration, then he, in his heart, seems to approve of force. 
His single reform for Ireland has for years been ** Empty it,” 
reduce the population to the level it ought, on a careful calculation 
of its agricultural capabilities, to sustain, and then everything will 
right itself. Ie uses statistics as Calvinists use texts, and would 
argue that if there are too many men to any square mile, some of 
them not only will die out, which is a mere calculation, but 
ought to die out, which involves for all who act on his 
proposition a moral dilemma. ‘The logical conclusion of all his 
papers on Ireland is that we ought to compel emigration; and 
though he would see the political difficulties in the way, he would 
not acknowledge the moral wrong, would not concede that the 
helplessness of the weak is the first claim on the helpfulness of 
the strong. Let the weak disappear, that the strong may be 
disburdened in the interest of the future. 

We do not mean to accuse Mr. Greg of any harduess of heart. 
Nobody could read his writings and believe in such a charge, but 
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he has a hardness of brain, an incapacity of sympathy with the 
feeble, the indolent, or the uncertain. Read his account of 
Chateaubriand. It is, as far as we can judge, as accurate as it is 
brilliant ; but when we have finished it, we ask, with amaze, how, 
then, did this man win a life-long affection like that of Madame 
Recamier? Surely in him was something Mr. Greg has not per- 
ceived, something for which he has not even the sympathy of 
hate, which he does not understand, any more than a man without 
ear understands the charm of music. We believe, without pretend- 
ing to know, that something to have been childlikeness, the strange 
innocence sometimes found in very erratic or even bad men, which 
leaves on the minds of those who know them a conviction that 
their vanity, and egoism, and capriciousness are not wicked, are 
qualities, not vices, which under other circumstances will disappear. 
We have twice in life known such men, and believe this to be the 
explanation of Chateaubriand’s otherwise inexplicable character. 
Mr. Greg will, we doubt not, reject that explanation; but he 
suggests no other, does not even seem to see the necessity 
of suggesting any other. Compare his farsighted sketch of 
Talleyrand with the unsatisfactory account of Madame de Staél, 
who cannot, like the great diplomatist, be comprehended by intel- 
lectual force alone; or like M. de Tocqueville, be completely 
appreciated, lovingly appreciatel, from the outside. It is 
altogether in keeping with this want, a want for which our 
language has no single word, that Mr. Greg should consider 
einigration on a great scale the fitting remedy for a redundancy of 
single women, and never so much as think that to most women 
exile without husband, or lover, or family, is a greater torture 
than any they can endure from poverty at home. ‘The paper on 
**Truth versus Edification,” is the only one in all this volume with 
which we heartily agree, for it is the only one in which the 
surgical intellect is the most adapted to the argument ; but there is 
not one in the number which a cultivated mind can read without a 
feeling of pleasure in its music, a distinct sense of gain from its 
clear, if harsh and incisive thought. 





HAUNTED LIVES.* 
Mr. SnHertmpAN LE Fanvu deteriorates more rapidly than any 
novelist of our acquaintance. In his first or second novel, the 
Louse by the Churchyard, he showed power of a very original and 
sustained kind, power which in a slightly modified form was not 
wanting to Uncle Silas. The plot of that book was, perhaps, 
sensational, but it was neither improbable nor impossible, and no 
one who read it will ever forget that figure of the strange old man, 
with his pallid face and Talleyrand manner, who could feel 
remorse, yet commit deliberate crime mainly to gratify a love of 
fastidious luxury. One might imagine a Duc de Praslin of that 
type, and Uncle Silas even without that help was so well explained 
as to be conceivable. The work in Wylder’s Hand was feebler or 
more careless, but still the characters were strongly marked, and 
the plot had something of the interest of a combat between 
gladiators; but since that story Mr. le Fanu has produced 
nothing worth reading, and in //aunted Lives he has descended 
almost to the level of the London Journal. There is not a character 
in the book bearing the faintest resemblance to a human being, 
the dialogue resembles nothing so much as the shaking of the 
iron plate which makes thunder in theatres, and the plot 
would be hissed by an audience accustomed to melodrama. 
So wretch :dly poor is the performance, indeed, that had it been 
the work of a young author we should have passed it without 
notice, s we do scores of such novels in a year; but Mr. le 
Fanu cannot have suddenly lost a capacity so marked as his, and 
an honest expression of annoyance may shame him into once more 
putting it forth. Itis carelessness, not want of power, which has 
allowed him to descend from Uncle Silas to De Beaumirail, from 


‘sculpture to hasty modelling in mud. 


Guy de Beaumirail is a Frenchman, and in early life instituted 
an unjust lawsuit against a Mr. Gray, who suffers from disease of 
the heart, and dies of the excitement. De Beaumirail also jilted 
Mr. Gray's eldest daughter after a very heartless fashion. Seven 
years afterwards a younger daughter of the same family, Challys 
Gray, most excellent, very wealthy, but slightly eccentric young 
beauty, finds that De Beaumirail has been arrested by other 
creditors, that he has compounded with them, and that her signa- 
ture alone is necessary to his release. This she refuses to give, 
though aware that De Beaumirail will die if kept in confinement, 
from a motive which she states to a clergyman who intercedes for 
the prisoner in the following words :— 
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“* Listen, it is not malice that makes me immovable. It is this. a 
feeling, right or wrong, that he is undergoing a punishment that a 
righteous power has awarded—a punishment that satisfies some equities 
that I don’t fully comprehend. God knows I would set him free if J 
could. Is it religion—is it superstition—this awe of an unseen power 
that terrifies me ?’—‘ You remember my excellent friend, Mr. Larkin 
who quoted the blessed words, “ Sick and in prison and yo visited me. ” 
said the clergyman.—‘ Oh, yes, I know! I tried, sir, to persuade myself 
to consent to his liberation. I tell you, Mr. Parker, I wished it, but I 
can’t. Those texts don’t apply. The Redeemer speaks of those who 
aro His—so entirely His, that in visiting them we visit ZZin. Is it not 
impiety to apply that to a man who never thought of his Redeemor, of 
heaven, of anything—but himself, and whose prodigality and wicked- 
noss, and not his Christian heroism, have placed him where he is? Yet, 
even so, through mere good-nature, or weakness, or what you will, I 
should have set him free, but that the idea terrifies me. How can I tell 
how those who are gone would regard it; how God would view it; and 
whether I am not, if I give way, yielding not to mercy, but to an eyil 
influence, and sacrificing the claims of affection, and tho justice of God, 
to a base temptation? I can’t define it: my poor sister! I feelit. A 
horror I can’t describe bars my interfering with the course of that hate- 
ful tragedy. If I did soI think I should go mad. Oh! sir, don’t press 
me. Spare mo, for God’s sake! and never mention it aguin.’” 


We can conceive of any one, even a pretty girl just of age, 
conceiving herself a minister of God's anger, and suppressing 
an instinctive pity by determined will, but is such a char- 
acter one who would express herself in her own draw- 
ing-room to a casual acquaintance in all that rant? Or 
would she in all the other relations of life be at once 
timid and tender, so timid that she is always having pre- 
sentiments, and that two or three anonymous letters telling her 
she is watched, poison her life? so tender that when she once loves, 
the discovery that her lover was a low villain does not diminish 
her affection? De Beaumirail, a sardonic but fierce young gentle- 
man, who can smile ‘‘a strange smile, weary, patient, bitter,” but 
be very impatient too; who plans and carries out a Jung scheme of 
dirty villainy, and then recedes at the last moment; who is at one 
and the same time a sick prisoner and a man about town, ‘‘ weaves 
his web,” as he says, of vengeance. He induces his chief creditors, 
a hard old Scotchman, a scoundrelly attorney who covers avarice 
by Evangelical speeches, and a Jew who always says “ nishe ” for 
nice, and is in no other way specially notable, to buy up his heavy 
debts, Miss Gray’s excepted, and equip him for an attempt to 
make love to MissGray. In some mysterious way the confederates 
get him out of prison every evening,—we say mysterious, for if 
bribes were used, why risk good money in buying up other debts 
which the other creditors had already forgiven or arranged ?—in 
some more mysterious way he plots for an introduction, and in 
some most mysterious way they watch both him and Miss Gray, 
who never thinks it odd that her lover can only call at night, 
and gradually falls into the toils. She employs him while almost 
a stranger to discover the writer of the anonymous letters, 
which are really written at De Beaumirail’s instigation, in order 
to produce a romantic interest and help to win Miss Gray by 
keeping up a secret relation between her and her amateur de- 
tective. Finally, overpowered partly by his beauty, and partly 
| by his singing, and partly by a desire for protection, she accepts 
“his love, and then the plot being fully successful, De Beaumirail 
turns on his confederates, refuses to go further, tells Miss Gray 
that he is evil, explains more in detail to a clergyman, and so dies 
of heart disease. ° 
We could easily imagine that when Mr. Le Fanu first thought 
| of this story his idea was to paint the victory of love over one of 
| those natures which seem insensible to its power; but this effort 
| at psychological analysis tired him too much,—he fell back on the 
| details of the conspiracy, and expanded them until his story con- 
sists of nothing else. From beginning to end De Beaumirail 
remains under this treatment an unintelligible figure, clothed in 
mystery of the melodramatic kind, doing good or evil on impulses 
| not belonging in any way to his general character or explained by 
his previous life,a puppet to whom the author gives a benevolent face 
one day anda villainous one the next, as may best advance the tale. 
There is no attempt to do more than indicate any other figure, and 
| the incidents in which these shadowy personages are entangled are 
| all of the most outrageously improbable kind. Imagine three usurers 
| risking thousands on the chance that a French prisoner in the 
| Fleet, whom they so utterly distrust that they never let him go out 
| of sight, will by writing mysterious letters and frequent evening 
| calls obtain the hand of a great English heiress! and the heiress 
| half maddened by the letters which do not compromise her, but 
/asking no one for assistance except their author! ‘he motive 
power is too absurd, so absurd that it would have made a book like 
Unele Silas too unreal for interest ; and it is not kept in the back- 
ground, but obtruded at every moment, every chapter turning either 
on De Beaumirail’s inability to go out by day, or on the letters, or on 
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Miss Gray’s worries, or on the vile conversation of the three usurers, | 


neither of whom ever says anything which does not proclaim that 
one is a Scotchman greedy of money, the second a hypocrite for 
greed, the third a greedy Jew. And then, as if to destroy the last 
chance of the reader’s belief, all the characters are immersed in a 
sort of red atmosphere, a lurid light such as they turn on at 
theatres when anybody is to be murdered on thestage. Miss Gray 
is sitting at the opera, and sees two people in a box opposite, one 
a young and the other an old one, and immediately connects them 


with her letter :— 

“Most persons whoso spirits are at all capricious have at times 
experienced in a theatre something like the scnsation which that young 
lady on asudden felt just now. A sudden air of desolateness seemed to 
overspread the stage; an idea of cavernous solitudes beyond, half- 
lighted and silent, made the scene joyless and unreal; the illusion 
failed; imagination and the spirits collapsed together; the music 
sounded jaded and forlorn; the lights grew less light, and fancy and 
enjoyment chilled. The descent of the curtain did not dissipate this odd 
depression ; she leaned back; the whole scene had lost its interest. ‘It 
comes from over there—this influence comes from that singular-looking 
person. Such strange beauty, such brilliant intelligence, and yet such 
a gleam of malevolenco as sometimes looks half fiendish—he is the 
writer of that letter enclosing the locket with poor, darling Maude’s 
hair; and that horrid old man beside him, so stiff and apathetic, who 
has never turned his head once, or changed a muscle of his gray face, 
and whose arm moves as if it was made of wood, he looks as if he were 
dead, and just animated for this occasion. I wish so much I had not 


” 


come. 
Miss Gray did not take opium. 





THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY OF TACITUS.* 


We have to thank Messrs. Church and Brodribb for putting into 
the hands of the English reader, in a form singularly complete and 
convenient, two of the most popular of the works of Tacitus. 
The Agricola has intrinsic merits which will always secure admira- 
tion and interest from a wider circle of readers than fall to the 
share of most of the Latin authors, and for us it has a special 
interest as a document cf our own early history. These attractions 
have proved more powerful than the difficulties of the style and the 
corrupt state of the text, for though the obelisk in Orelli’s edition 
marks the comparative frequency of passages which have defied 
the critic’s skill, and though the ‘closed granaries” of cap. 19 
have been quite as trying to the modern British temper as they 
can have been to the ancient, yet the Ayricola retains its place 
among the companions of many who have long relinquished general 
classical reading. England may well blush to find Tacitus at the 
end of the first century pointing out the commercial advantages of 
the position of Ireland, and smile to hear that Spain is nearly due 
west of it. 

The Germany is in no way so attractive as the Aygricola, and is 
even more difficult. ‘The composition is far less polished, and the 
obscurity is often the result of vagueness in the thought, quite as 
much as of harshness in the language, but yet it is full of graphic 
sketches of life and manner. The vein of satire which runs 
through all the writings of Tacitus is here remarkably vigor- 
ous and pointed, and the strange form taken by the dim 
rumours of the countries of the extreme North is wonderfully en- 
tertaining and suggestive. ‘The aurora borealis appears as the 
glory which surrounds the heads of the Gods. ‘The Arctic seas are 
here and in the Agricola described as heavy and dead, never tossed 
by the winds, and proof against the stroke of the oar; and, in- 
deed, if we are to believe Messrs. Church and Brodribb, the Finns 
end Laplanders appear as having ‘the faces and expressions of 
meu, with the bodies and limbs of wild beasts.” Englishmen will 
be interested to find the Angli amongst other tribes worshipping 
mother earth as “Nerthus” or “Ilerthus,” and the Sviones, 
already famous for the nautical skill which their descendants the 
Sea Kings rendered so formidable; an1 students of Gibbon will 
find abundant food for moral reflection in the slight but respectful 


notice of the Langobardi, and the still slighter reference to the | 


Marcomanni! How differently ‘Tacitus would have spoken of them 
a few centuries later ! 

But if a good English translation of the Agricola and Germany 
is much wanted, it is proportionately difficult to produce. ‘The 
Latin of the Silver age generally presents great dilliculties to the 
translator. The language of literature seems to have parted 
Widely from the language of conversation, as may be judged from 
4 comparison of Petronius with other writers, andcertainly assumed a 
compact and epigrammatic form which is as foreign to the genius 
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of most modern languages as it is favourable to the pregnant satire 
| and studied ambiguity which Tacitus carries to such a height. What 
is occasional in other writers of the age is constant in him; and 
, according to Messrs. Church and Brodribb, who certainly ought 
_to be good judges, is shown in its most extreme form in the two 
| works under our consileration ; and after all, should every difficulty 
be overcome, the result, as our translators touchingly observe 
in their preface, “ brings neither fame nor profit.” 

Under such circumstances, we ought to be thankful to any one 
who gives us even a readable version; but our translators have 
done more, and have succeeded in producing a volume which 
the scholar will find at least convenient, and the general 
reader exceedingly interesting, not in matter alone, but in style 
and manner. At the same time, it cannot be denied that in the 
translation we miss almost entirely the sharp ‘‘click” of the 
Tacitian epigram which forms the chief characteristic of the style 
of the original. Nodoubt the English epigram is more diffuse than 
the Latin, and we have known an admirer of ‘Tacitus spend a con- 
siderable portion of a restless night in executing a translation of 
‘* Sensit vetus regnandi falsos in amore odia non fingere,” which 
when completed formed quite a little treatise of itself! Still, we 
think Tacitus’s expressions are often needlessly weakened in the 
present translation. ‘'The unknown always passes for something 
peculiarly grand,” is a very poor representative of “Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico est.” And if ‘* Singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur ” 
is to be rendered, “ While they fight singly, all are conquered,” 
Tacitus might as well have written ‘‘omnes” at once. Again, 
the charming description of the effect produced by Agricola’s 
appearance—“ Bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter "— 
is not approached in elegance and neatness by ‘‘ One would 
easily believe him a good man, and willingly believe him to be 
great.” “A Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu aut montibus 
separatur ” is almost lost in, ‘‘ Mountain ranges, or the fear which 
each feels for the other, divide it,” etce., and “'Tanquam scelera 
ostendi oportent, dum puniuntur flagitia abscondi,” scarcely gets 
justice done to it by ‘Crime, they think, ought, in being pun- 
ished, to be exposed, while infamy ought to be buried out of 
sight.” Indeed, our translators seem sometimes to go out of their 
way to avoid a sharp antithesis. “‘ Bellum ” we naturally translate 
‘*war,” but yet for ‘“ Alios ad pralium ire videas, Chattos ad 
bellum,” we find ‘* Other tribes you see going to battle, the Chatti 
to a campaign.” On the other hand, “ He thought it better to 
show anger than to cherish hatred;” and one or two other 
passages seem to us to render the original very happily. 
Occasionally an obscure passage is rendered with great tact. 
For instance (Ger. 3), ** Nec tam voces ille quam virtutis 
concentus videntur” is given, ‘It is not so much an arti- 
culate sound as a general cry of valour.” There are many 
other points to which we should like to call attention, but we 
must content ourselves with saying that it is not in the ren- 
dering of isolated sentences, but in the general effect pro- 
duced, that Messrs. Church and Brodribb succeed. The book 
is written in thoroughly good and idiomatic English (with 
one or two amusing exceptions as when “the men and the 
women are alike supplied by the chase”), and yet retains an 
antique and even classical tone; the language is vigorous and 
graphic, and in spite of all defects in their work the translators 
deserve the cordial thanks of all who desire to see ‘Tacitus better 
known to Englishmen, and will certainly lose none of their well 
| earned reputation by their last publication. We had intended to 
| add a few comments on the excellent notes, maps, &c., which 
render the work so complete and useful, but must conclude with 
an extract from the speech of Galgacus :— 





‘‘Do you suppose that the Romans will be as brave in war as they 
are licentious in peace? To our strifes and discords they owe their 
fame, and they turn the errors of an enemy to the renown of their own 
army, an army which, composed as it is of every variety of nations, is 
| held together by success and will be broken up by disaster. These 
Gauls and Germans, and, I blush to say, these numerous Britons, who, 
though they lend their lives to support a stranger's rule, have been its 
enemies longer than they have been its subjects, you cannot imagine to 
| be bound by fidelity and affection. Fear and terror there certainly aro, 
| feeble bonds of attachment; remove them, and those who have ceased 

to fear will begin to hate. All the incentives to victory are on our side. 
The Romans have no wives to kindle their courage; no parents to taunt 
| them with flight; many have cither no country, or one far away. Few 
in number, dismayed by their ignorance, looking around upon a sky, a 
sea, and forests which are all unfamiliar to them; hemmed in, as it 

were, and enmeshed, the Gods have delivered them into our hands... . 

; On the oné side, you have a general and an army; ou the other, tribute, 
the mines, and all the othor penalties of an enslaved people. Whether 
| you enduro these for ever, or instantly avenge them, this field is to 
| decide. Think, therefore, as you advance to battle, at once of your 








| ancestors and of your posterity.” 
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SOME MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Hl. Mertvate’s paper in the Fortnightly on ‘‘ Some Features 
of American Scenery” strikes us as the freshest thing in the 
November Magazines. The subject has been very little discussed, 
travellers in the United States usually confining themselves to cities, 
people, and institutions. The American, on the other hand, is apt 
to be daunted by the greatness of the distances, the imperviousness 
of the forests, and, perhaps, by the special feature of his scenery, a 
certain monotonous vastness which appeals rather to the arith- 
metician than the artist :— 

“A western prairie, viewed as it generally must be with little advan- 
tage of height, is certainly not grander than Salisbury Plain, and cer- 
tainly far less so than the Campagna of Rome, with its encircling outlino 
of exquisite mountain forms, It is the fact that it is a prairie—part of 
a vast rolling series of the samo which extends from the Great Lakes to 
the Rocky Mountains, which is already attracting to its ‘womb im- 
measurable, and infinite breast,’ army after army of hungry immigrants, 
and will continuo to do so until it has become the seat of human 
industry and human luxury, to an extent which the world has as yet 
never witnessed ; it is this which causes the little round table of green 
earth, visible around us as we journey, to attain the attribute of grandeur. 
So, again, tho shores of the great American Lakes are in general utterly 
deficient both in beauty and picturesqueness ; like mere tame bits of sea 
coast, the opposite side being seldom visible; but we know that these 
lakes contain the greatest masses of fresh water anywhere to be found 
on the earth, and we respect them, not according to the verdict of our 
eyes, but according to what wo remember to have read of them in 
geographical dictionaries,” 

American mountains are usually long rolling slopes, lacking all 
signs of past or present habitation; and American forests in their 
general effect are somewhat disheartening. ‘‘ Gaze upon the huge 
zone of woods which circles with its frontier belt the lands occupied 
by man beyond the Alleghanies and on the St. Lawrence; the 
mightier trees, the old denizens of the forest, have almost all dis- 
appeared ; they have been cleared away by the woodman ; only a 
few scattered specimens are left, such as the tall, meagre skeletons 
of the white pine, which dot the landscape, rising far above the 
deciduous trees, all along the limits of the cultivated land of 
Canada ; the rest consists now mostly of under-growth, or inferior 
specimens, not worth removal, left to struggle and perish together. 
Moreover, the mere partial clearing of a forest is found to admit 
into it great rushes of wind, which devastate it far and wide ; and 
much greater destruction is occasioned by the casual fires occasioned 
by settlers.” These forests, however, repair themselves with singular 
vigour. It is said that the ravages of the great fire of Miramichi, 
in 1826, which destroyed the timber over six thousand square miles, 
were practically repaired in twenty-five years. ‘The forests are only 
beautiful in the fall, when the endless variety of colour presents a 
scene of almost unequalled loveliness ; but America has marvellous 
waterfalls, like that of the Ottawa, where a river as great as the 
Danube in Hungary leaps over a limestone rock forty feet high. 
*¢’'The stream above the fall is not green or blue in colour, like those 
which issue from lakes, but amber, or rather coffee-coloured, 
rolling on like Dante’s Lethe, ‘bruna bruna sotto I’ ombra per- 
petua,’ as indeed do Western forest rivers in general. So hugeis 
the volume of fluid, and so great its depth, that it does not shiver 
into foam on taking its leap, but curls over, along great part of 
the line, unbroken until it reaches the bottom, appearing to the 
spectator, posted on the wooden bridge immediately below, like a 
gigantic wall of brown crystal (tourmaline) advancing bodily to- 
wards him.” And she has beautiful lakes, like Lake George, filled 
with water ‘of the most perfect and brilliant purity,” winding 
among the mountains; or Lake Champlain, a Windermere 130 
miles long; or Horicon, with its endless islands; and views like 
that from the Mountain House of the Katskills, near New York :— 

“The hotel stands within a few yards of the sheer vergo of a preci- 
pico, falling, in successive perpendicular ledges, 2,000 feet directly down 
to the low country below, and 2,500 to the Hudson. The rocks of which 
it is formed are entirely of the old red sandstone, and answer precisely in 
appearance, as well as in geological date, to those with which we are 
familiar here in South Wales, the Forest of Dean, and again in the north 
of Scotland. Their deep crimson colour relieved by the bright masses 
of foliage, they rise along the summit of the ridgo, as in a gigantic line 
of broken parapet, as if Nature, in mockery, was bent on showing how 
trifling the cyclopean walls of ancient cities would look beside the 
castellated magnificence of her own structures...... At our feet 
flows the Hudson, for seventy miles from left to right, in a straight line, 
like an enormous canal, occupying exactly the placo of the Severn. Far 
across its waters, the eye travels over a wide undulating region, stretch- 
ing into the interior of New England. Immediately at our feet, and on 
both banks of the Hudson, lies a country comparatively well cultivated 
and occupied; but instead of being cut up by thousands of hedgerows, 
as in the midland counties seen from Malvern, it is massed into large 
spaces of green pasture and corn land, alternating with parallelograms 
of dark forest, ‘sections’ left as yet uncleared. There is something 
impressive, and at the same time rather burdensome to the mind, in such 
a view as this, ranging over several thousands of square miles, for which 
nature seems to have done so much, and man as yet so little. He has 








been here for centuries engaged on his great work of reclamation, and 
he is very far as yet from having reproduced the aspect of an old 
country.” 


The reader will only regret that this paper is so short, and that 
Mr. Merivale does not describe the Hudson and its high. 
lands, which, as a friend informs us, “ beat the Rhine and the 
Forth hollow” for beautiful variety of effect. The rest of the 
number seems to us a little heavy, though Mr. Farrar’s paper on 
the causes of the present alienation between intellect and the 
Church will suggest thought. He is right in saying that among 
the main causes are sacerdotalism and the clerical want of sym- 
pathy with the movement of the age, but he fails to explain, per- 
haps did not intend to explain, why sacerdotalism and isolation 
from the world have so completely lost their old hold over thought- 
ful men, and does not suggest any remedy for those two clerical 
diseases. 

Fraser and Blackwood each publish a paper on the Spanish 
Revolution, the latter, strange to say, being by far the more 
appreciative. It is evidently written by a man who has resided 
long in Spain, and is full of curious details of the movement and 
sketches of its principal actors. He holds that the Queen, a harsh- 
voiced, large-built woman, with all the Bourbon tendencies, lost 
her throne solely through her own vices, and gives a spirited 
account of the successful conspiracy, which was planned, it a ppears, 
originally by Olozaga, ‘ portly, rubicund, unctuous, with remarka- 
ble dark eyes, and a genial manner,” but au fond diplomatist ; 
and General Dulce, ‘“ meagre, bilious, sallow, taciturn” perzon, 
always in bad health, and possessed through his wife of enormous 
command of money. ‘These two framed the plan, Serrano was 
the first great soldier admitted, and the conspiracy rapidly 
embraced all classes, including the officers of the Fleet, 
who had a private grievance about some reductions, and 
were so enthusiastic ‘that even the squadrons in distant 
waters, at the Antilles and the Philippines, were ready to take 
shares in the movement.” ‘They were speedily joined by Prim, 
slight, sinewy person, with finely-cut features, dark hair, elastic 
step, and look of youth, though he must be fifty, of whom the 
essayist draws the following intellectual portrait :— 

“Tt has perhaps been too hastily assumed that he is a mere sahreur— 
admirable on tho battle-field, first-rate at encouraging his men to 
encounter heavy odds, ever as ready to risk his own life as if he were a 
subaltern burning for promotion, instead of a lieutenant-general and 
grandee of Spain, of large fortune, and laden with titles, honours, and 
decorations, but, beyond that, possessed of none of the qualities which 
raise a man high in political life, and qualify him to take share in the 
government of a country, as well as to ride at the head of an army. 
Such an estimate of his character is not altogethor a fair one, nor is it 
borne out by the history of his life up to the present time. During 
many sessions that he sat in the Spanish Parliament he showed himself 
a fluent speaker and intrepid debator—served there, as on the battle-field, 
by his remarkable coolness and presence of mind. Quickness of concep- 
tion and promptitude in execution are the gifts to which he chiefly owes 
the success of his career.” 


In Mexico he showed singular insight, warning Napoleon that 
monarchy was impossible, that the monarch would have nothing 
to sustain him when the French troops were withdrawn, and the 
writer hints that he may be a man of great personal ambition. 
He also aflirms, and the assertion seems to explain some otherwise 
inexplicable facts, that Madrid had strict orders from the Chiefs not 
to revolt till everything was secure, they fearing, we presume, lest 
the troops in the capital should remain faithful, and the spectacle 
of failure at the centre disconcert the provinces. Defeat in 
Barcelona might be repaired, but not defeat in Madrid. Black- 
wood ventures no prediction as to the result of the revolution, but 
declares that the election of the Duke de Montpensier is impos- 
sible, Spaniards considering that Prince not only mean but 
cowardly, the second a charge resting on scanty evidence. For the 
rest, Blackwood is evidently more hopeful than J’raser, whose 
contributor (Mr. Froude ?) evidently thinks the Spaniards unfit 
for freedom, declares that the electors cannot be induced to vote ; 
holds that bigotry is as powerful as ever; and warns his readers 
that the army is sullen or hostile to the revolution, believing that 
it will end in its own subjection to the civil power. ‘* Unless the 
army can be reorganized or placed on an entirely new footing, all 
that has been done will be speedily undone, and the old system 
of military pronunciamientos will recommence.” ‘The writer 
forgets that any ruler on the Continent, though he may be unable 
to master the army, is able to dissolve it by a simple decree, con- 
scripts being only too glad to get home on any terms, but there is 
no doubt that the reserved” attitude of the Army is a source of 
great anxiety in Spain. ‘he writer suggests the Duc d’Aumale 
as the best candidate for the Spanish throne, but ends with this 
fierce tirade against the country :— 
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“There are no Now Worlds to conquer or plunder when they are 
conquered. Her wealth, when she was wealthy, was imported, not 
home-made or home-grown. Her fame, when she became famous, 
rested on a union of faith, genius, and heroism, for which she is no 
longer a congenial soil, and which no effort of legislation can reproduce. 
Her revival, if she revives, must be by the arts of peace, which she has 
never cultivated with success; by industry, regularity, and scrupulous 
honesty in matters of business. The old Castilian virtues, linked with 
pride and poverty, are out of date. ‘The age of chivalry is gone. That 
of economists and calculators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever.’ For Europe read Spain, and this famous burst of 
Burke’s may be accepted like an unadorned truth. Economy and cal- 
culation are not her forte, and it is precisely because we live in an age 
of economists and calculators, when the characters of nations are weighed 
and settled on the Stock Exchange and the Bourse, that her glory has 


declined with her declining credit.” 





True, most of it, but South America speaks Spanish, the only 
successful attempt ever made to organize savages was made in 
Paraguay, and Nelson said, though he feared no sailors, he would 
rather fight two French than one Spanish ship. While 
courage and self-denial exist no nation is lost, and no 
soldier is the superior of the Spaniard in courage or in 
self-restraint. Jraser has an entertaining light paper on 
the Mancinis, Mazarin’s nieces; and O'Dowd, in Black- 
wood, besides inditing a clever and not wholly unreasonable tirade 
against Whig Lords who kindly say their tenants may vote with- 
out orders, gives a sketch such as very few men could pen of the 
late Count Walewski :— 

“With the world of society and the ‘salon,’ Walewski was the only 

link the Emperor possessed. Plon Plon could tell him what Mazzini was 
plotting, and what the ‘ Reds’ were hoping, what increase of force 
democracy was gaining on the Rhine, and how discontent was welling 
up through every crack and fissure of each European Government. 
Fleury could report the spirit of the Army, and relate what impatient 
sabreurs said as they sipped their absinthe, and Persigny could repeat | 
the warning of some prefect and tell how elections should be won over | 
#o the State; but Walewski alone could bring back to his master the 
opinions of those who discussed politics in epigrams, or weighed the 
policy of the ruler in the fine scales of social appreciation. Walewski 
hung to legitimacy by his Popery, and to Orleanism by tradition ; but he 
was Buonapartist surtout. DPerhaps the Empross will regret him moro 
deeply than even the Emperor. He was a faithful follower of her 
opinions, an honest believer in the Popedom, and a hearty hater of the 
Pion Plon school.” 
With Walewski died the Pope’s best friend in France, the 
Empress always excepted, and the greatest supporter of the 
reaction. His opinions did not move the Emperor greatly, but his 
convictions did, helping with other causes to produce the strange 
vacillation the Emperor has always displayed in his dealings with 
Rome. 

Neither Macmillan nor the Cornhill contains much of interest, 
the best article in the former being an analysis of some despatches 
in which Michiel, the Venetian Ambassador to Queen Mary’s 
Court, describes some incidents of her reign; and in the Cornhill 
an account of the new population which, according to Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave, is refilling the provinces of North-East Turkey, the 

5 I } 
region of which the double-headed cone of Ararat is the centre :— 


“No part of the world is, it would scem, better fitted to become what 
men call the cradle of a nation. The soil, everywhero fertile, is, up to 
a height of 6,000 feet and more above sea-level, rich to superabundance 
in all kinds of cereals,—corn, rye, barley, oats, and the like; higher up 
are summer pasture lands, or ‘ yailas,’ to give them their local name, 
of vast extent, clothed with excellent grass; in the valleys below ripen 
all the products of our own South-European climate,—vines, fruit trees, 
maize, rice, tobacco, and varied cultivation, alternating with forests un- 
exceptionally the noblest that it has ever been my chance to see: ash, 
walnut, box-wood, elm, beech, oak, fir, and pine. If to its above-ground 
riches we add the metallic products of the land, principally iron and 
copper, with not unfrequent silver and lead, and also, lam informed, 
but must speak with hesitation on a subject where so much technical 
knowledge is required, coal; add also a pure and healthy climate, 
averaging in temperature that of Southern Germany ; add perennial 
snows on the heights and abundant rains in the valleys, whence flow 
down those great rivers, Chorook, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphrates, with 
all their countless tributaries, and other watercourses of less historic 
note, but of scarce less fertilizing importance, some to seek the Black 
Dea and the Caspian, some the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf ;— 
all this, and we may reasonably conclude that few portions of the earth's 
surface are, natural resources considered, better adapted for the habita- 
tion, increase, and improvement of man.” 








Iuto this space are pouring Turkomans from South-Eastern Russia, 
and from Persia, Koords, and Georgians, and Circassians, all of 
them Mohammedan to fanaticism, all men fleeing from oppression, 
and all animated with a spirit, if not of freedom, at least of self- 
government. The Turkomans, with their native energy, rule them 
all; but the beauty of the Georgians and Circassians tempts them to 
intermarriage, and the races are gradually intermingling into one 
nationality of singular vigour and beauty. ‘ Natural selection ” 
is apparently doing its work to the full. There are now 700,000 
of these races; the Armenians have almost disappeared ; the 
Turkish Government, being weak, interferes very little, and there 





is growing up in the ancient Armenia a strong people whom Russia 
will find it as difficult to conquer as she found the Caucasus,— 
which, nevertheless, she conquered. We fear Mr. Palgrave is too 
sanguine, and believe that the Asiatic revival which must happen 
some day, must be preceded by the birth of a new creed; but his 
facts are of singular interest, and worth more space than he has 
devoted to them. Itis not given to every one to witness the birth 
of a new nation, even though that nation should not, in an age of 
rockets and Moncrieff gun-carriages, have before it any world- 
wide career. 





- r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
onnaisliiiinetioas 

The Quarterly Review. October. (Maurray.)—The political article is 
of no particular mark. It discusses the ordinary topics, but its chief 
interest lies in the proof that it gives that the great Tory quarterly has 
recovered its loyalty to the party chief. Passing from this, we seem to 
see thatthe temper of tho Aeriew is embittered by the uncertainty of 
its position. An admirable article which appeared some months ago on 
the teaching of science in schools was termed in some quarters a 
surrender. Whether the desire to do away with this reproach or some 
more personal motive has been at work, wo have a decidedly reactionary 
article on Mr. Matthew Arnold's Report to the Schools’ Commission. 
It is not too much to say that the tone of this essay is 
malignant. We may instance the insinuation (p. 474) that Mr. 
Arnold has intentionally timed his visit so as to coincide with the 
holidays of the schools which he was sent to inspect. The 
writer doubtless succeeds in making some poiuts against Mr. Arnold; 
he appears to possess a special knowledge of somo parts of the subject, 
and is therefore secure of an occasional triumph over even the most 
acute observer from without. But he either misapprehends or 
misrepresent the general object of the report which ho criti- 
cizes. We have read it ourselves very carefully, and it left upon 
our mind a wholly different impression. Its aim is best expressed by 
Mr. Arnold's concluding words, ‘Organize your secondary instruction.” 
He desiderates the system which is so developed in tho French and 
German schools, and which is so wanting in ours, the absence of which 
makes it possible for a great school like Harrow almost to disappear 
under the reign of an inefficient, or unpopular master. But wo did not 
understand him to prefer the /ije of the French schools to that of ours, 
or to be anything but loyal to the traditions in which he was brought 
up. Tho article on Dr. Hook's Archbishops of Canterbury cannot bo 
accused of malignity. It is, on the contrary, too indiscriminate in its 
praise. Dr. Hook has made some grievous mistakes in the volumes 
noticed. One, which was pointed out in this journal, the reviewer 
adopts and exaggerates. If he had taken the trouble to refer to 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, he would have seen that Cavendish 
at least understood Cromwell's words, “I will on to the Court, 
where I will make or mar ero I come again,” to refer not to his own 
schomes of advancement, but to his hopes of serving Wolsey. In other 
respects the Quarterly shows tho improvement which has for some time 
been visible in it. The article on “ Lake Dwellings " is very good. What- 
ever the faults of the Review, it can command, when such subjects are 
to be handled, the services of men who possess both knowledge and the 
art of expression. We commend to such of our readers as have timo 
and money to spare a scheme which has a very fascinating aspect, a 
proposed exploration of the site of the lake dwellings in Lake Prasias, 
described by Herodotus. Thero is every reason to suppose that valuablo 
results might be obtained. Another interesting essay treats of “ Deer 
Parks.” It might be doubted whether the writer is equally well 
acquainted with Highland forests, but it is probably only a fault of 
arrangement, by which he seoms to mention, a propos of deer-stalking, 
the curious trick which an old stag has of making young ones personate 
him in the chase. The other subjects discussed, and, as far as we can 
judge, with at least average ability, are “‘ The Great Railway Monopoly,” 
“The Life of the Right Hon. Ilugh Elliot,” “ Yorkshire,” and “ Tho 
Homeric Question.” The writer of this last is hardly determinate 
enough. On such a subject no man ought to dogmatize, but 
he might let us know clearly what he thinks. It is unsatis- 
factory to find at the head of one of the paragraphs in which he 
sums up his arguments so vague a sentence as this:—‘ Whether the 
Iliad may be properly called the work of one poet or not, the Greek 
epic must be the work of many poets.” He leans, however, to the 
opinion that there was not a single Homer, though our own belief 
inclines the other way. We appreciate with him the admirable illus- 
tration which he quotes from Welcker, comparing the Greek epic to 
the marvellous middle-age architecture, the growth of times “when 
the spirit of union is so penetrating that the individual forgets himself.” 


Aldersleigh: a Tale. By Christopher James Reithmiiller. (Boll and 
Daldy.)—Mr. Reithmiiller is the author of Teuton, a poem which deserves 
to be mentioned with respect, but we can hardly say as much for A/ders- 
leigh. He writes good English, expresses sensible opinions of a slightly 
Conservative character, and never admits a sentiment or a word to 
which the most fastidious could object. But he shows no skill in the 
drawing of character, and his plot consists of ludicrously transparent 
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artifices, the sort of incidents which one would find in a travestie of a 
A young Virginian comes to England to visit the house which 
his ancestors left two centuries before. Of course its possessor is found 
to be of the same family, childless, in fact the last of his line. The old 
man takes a fancy to the stranger, and having had some disagreeable 
relatives forced upon him, determines to make a will in his favour. 
Equally of course he dies without making it. The disagreeable relatives 
take possession. It becomes necessary to find another relative, who 
turns up in the person of a working man on whom the hero has 
bestowed some great kindness. The grateful working man offers to 


novel. 


sell the estate for a thousand pounds to the hero; the hero’s honour | 


forbids him to accept the offer, but a way is found out of the difficulty | 


by a device of which, lest we should bo accused of spoiling all the 
interest of the tale, we will only say that it is far more improbable than 
anything that has gone before. Of course there is a love story, which 
is neither better nor worse than the rest of the tale. 

The Fall of Man, and otier Sermons. By Frederic W. Farrar, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—We have marked many passages in these sermons which 
seem manifestly open to adverse criticism. Mr. Farrar’s style is highly 
rhetorical. That, indeed, is of itself no fault. Some of the best, possi- 
bly the very best, sermons that have ever been preached are of this 
kind ; it is a common defect of good sermons that they are not rhetorical 
enough. But the ornament with which Mr. Farrar decorates his style 
is often excessive in amount and sometimes bad in quality. He com- 
pares, for instanco, the light of sunset on the hills to the “last watch-fires 
of retiring angels.” Not unfrequently he may be supposed to suffer from 
acause which, as he has himself told us elsewhere, sometimes marred 
even Milton’s majestic English. It smacks very much of the periphrases 
of the gradus when he speaks, not of the “ young ravens,” but of “the 
raven’s callow brood.” But there is a power about Mr. Farrar’s discourses 
which makes us feel that it would be unfair to give any great prominence 
to criticism of this kind. They are printed, we are told, exactly as they 
were delivered. They could hardly, we think, have been delivered with- 
out producing a great impression. Reading aloud in a room gives but a 
poor substitute for the energy with which a preacher of even ordinary 
advantages of voice and manner can inform his words; but even this 
will show these sermons to possess something of the true oratorical fire, 
something of the resistless sweep of language which carries ali hearers 
with it. With theology proper they scarcely meddle, nor do they deal 
with the more subtle problems of ethics. But on such topics as the 
growth of habit, the use or neglect of opportunities, the retribution that 
waits on evil, they contain stirring and earnest appeals to the conscience 
such as we have seldom read or heard. The sermon delivered at the 
anniversary of Marlborough College, on Jacob’s words to the angel, “I 
will not let thee goexcept thou bless me,” of which the subject is expressed 
by the sentence, “If you would meet in faith and fearlessness those last 
angels of Death and Judgment, see that ye wrestle with those other angels 
of Youth, of Innocence, of Time, of Opportunity, of Prayer,” strikes us 
as being singularly good. Most of these discourses were preached, wo 
see, to school audiences ; we should prefer for habitual teaching a simpler 
and less stimulating style. As occasional addresses they could hardly 
be more effective. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. (Sampson Low and Co.)—America as yet 
has no very deep fountains of poetry from which to draw. She gives 
us of her best as far as she can, and on the whole the gift is a worthy 
one. In this little volume there are several pieces of real merit and 
beauty. Phoebe Cary writes verses about which we only regret the im- 
possibility of inserting them at length. Mrs. Sigourney has lines which 
may stand sido by side with our best hymns. Whittier and Pierpoint, 
too, have both contributed good verses; but there is only too much 
which rises at best to a very low level. Notwithstanding all that 
Emerson and others have said or written, it remains true that the inner 
depths of spiritual life have yet to be broken up in America, and till 
they are, with much of their poetry as with much of their theology, we 
must rest unsatisfied. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. By the Rev. W. Ware. (Warne.)—This 
is an old friend, well known and well loved in our youth, when it bore 
the name, which was, we believe, its original name, and which we cannot 
see any reason for changing, of “Letters from Palmyra.” We have 
looked through the book again, and are happy to believe that our old 
liking was justified, not only by the interest of the story and by the 
picturesqueness of the writing, which are undeniable, but by its general 
fidelity to historical truth. It is a capital romance, and we should be 
sorry to think so ill of the rising generation as not to believe that it will 
please them. 

The Adventures of a Bric-a-Brac Hunter. By Major H. Byng Hall. 
(Tinsley.)—The author includes in his definition of bric-a brac pretty 
nearly all objects of art, even pictures, for instance; but he says little 
about anything but china, the term “china” being used by us in 
its popular sense, for all sorts of articles manufactured out of earths, 
coarse and fine. On this subject, on his fortunes good and bad, on the 
bargains which he has made or missed, Major Hall writes a very lively 
and pleasant book, which even those who do not know the difference 
between Sévres and Wedgwood may read without difficulty. We have 
little fault to find with it, except, indeed, with the extreme antiquity of 
the stories. That of the traveller of many names, who was refused 
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admittance on account of his supposed plurality, has reached the dignity 
of a myth, in so many countries has it been localized; and that of the 
man who questioned the suspected fish as to the last news from the sea 
is of classical antiquity. Major Hal! does not profess to supply a guide 
to the novice in bric-a-brac ‘hunting. Experience, as he very rightly gives 
us to understand, is absolutely necessary, and even experience is of little 
use without that artistic intuition which is born in a man, and cannot be 
He performs, indeed, a more useful office than that of a guide, 
by giving some very sobering, not to say discouraging, advice to those 
who would engage in the pursuit. It is clearly his opinion that there js 
very little to bo done in the only hunting of curiosities (we beg his 
pardon for using the name, which seems to offend him) which deserves 
the name, that is, the finding of “bargains.” Bargains are hardly to be 
got; the value of genuine good things is pretty well known, and the 
increasing ingenuity of imitators yearly makes genuineness moro difi- 
cult to determine. It is satisfactory to learn that London is as good a 
hunting field as any; the best things are not dearer than elsewhere ; 
and the second-rate, to which alone the ordinary connoisseur can aspire, are 
cheaper, To poor men who are yet possessed with the craze for brie-a- 
brac, we commend the works of our English potteries of the ante- 
Wedgwood period. They may get interesting specimens for as many 
pence as they would have to pay pounds for pieces of Sévres or 
Dresden. 
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Alice and Beatrice, by Grandmamma, 16M0 ,,..........00e00ee0 (Griffith & Farran) 26 
All the Year Round, Christmas Numbers in one volume, royal svo (Office) 5 0 
Audubon (J. J), Life and Adventures of, ed by Buchanan, Svo..... ..(Low) 15 0 
Bible Story Book, from Old and New Testaments, I6mo .......... . (Borger) 16 
Bonar (H.), Light and Truth, Bible Thoughts and Themes, cr Svo ... (Nisbet) 5 0 
Bradshaw's Overland Guide to India, 16mo Adams) 50 
Brett (W. II), The Indian Tribes of Guiana, 8vo (B ‘I & Daldy) 18 0 
British Sports and Pastimes, ed by Anthony Trollope, pos (Virtue & Co.) 10 6 
Carlyle’s (T.), Frederick the Great, vols 1 and 2. post 8vo ... man & Hi: ul) to 
Cayzer (T.S,). Hore Latina, New Latin Reading Book, (E 16 
Cobb (G. F., The Kiss of Peace, with Sequel. l2mo . 76 
Cobb (G. F.), Sequel to the Kiss of Peace, 12ino., 56 
Cowper (W.), Table-Talk, and other Poems, cr 8v ) 690 
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Cruise of H.M.S. Galatea, 1867-68, Svo ...... 

Culross (Dr.), Emmanuel, or the Father Rey 
Daenzer (M.), Alice Gray (in German), feap vo 
De Bonnechose (E.), History of France to 1848, 8vo 

Dilke (C. W.), Greater Britain, 2 vols 8v0.............00+ 
Drayton (Capt.), Adventures of Hans Sterk, 12mo 
English Reprints.—Buckingham’s Rehearsal, 12mo . 
Fownes (G.), Manual of Chemistry: ed by Jones and 
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(Triibuer) 3 06 
(Ward & Lock) 210 
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Fresh Leaves in the Old Testament, cr 8vo 46 
Gascoyne (R.), Redemption unfolded from G 
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Gladstone's (W. E.), Lancashire Speeches, October, 1863, 8V¥0 .......++ (Si mpkin) 10 







Goblet (H. F), A Theory of Sight, 8vo .-(Chapman & Te me Wh) 0 


Gordon (Mrs. A.), Double Acrostics, Enigm: 


Hayes (Dr.), Castaway in the Cold, feap 4to......... 
Huuter (W. W.), Comparative Dictionary of Langu 
Isocrates ad Demonicum et Panegyricus, ed by Sandys, cr 8vo...... (Rivington) 46 
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Jameson (Mrs.), Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns, 1 
...(Bell & Daidy) 31 6 


Landseer (Sir E.), Early Works of, with 16 Photos.,4to  . 
Law (H.). Family Devotions, a Series of Prayers, 12mo 













Leask (W.), Carey Glynn the Child Teacher, l2mo_.... idge) 10 
Leland (C. G.), Hans Breitmann’s Barty and other Ballads, O..eee(Triibner 19 
Macnamara (C.), Manual of Diseases of the Eye, l2mo ........... Churchill) 12 6 
Malan (S. C.), The Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, cr 8v0............ (Nuit) 30 
Martineau (J.), A Word for Scientific Theology, Svo ...... (Williams « Norg rate) 10 
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Pietzker (Mrs.), Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale, 12mo, 3 

Sargent (G. F.), Stories of Old England, 1: 2M0 vow soseee (Kt. T. 5S.) 30 
Saxon (1), Five Years within the Golden Gate, (Chi upman & Hall) 90 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh Edi tion, vol MD, USM .ccoecess (Black) 3 6 
Sketches from Nature, folio... (Edmonston « D las 76 
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Story (W. W.), Graftiti d'Italia, er 8v W Ww 76 
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Taylor (J.), Rule and Exercise of Holy Living, 12mo Rivington) 26 
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On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Map. 
TATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the CAMPAIGN of 
1815. By Colonel CHARLES C, CHESNEY, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
HE RELATIONS of JOILIN WES LEY and of WESLEYAN 
METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND Investigated 
and Determined. By James H, Riad, D.D., Author of “ Modern Anglican Theolo, sy,” 
* Essays for the Times,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


JURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., | 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation: 

Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX.. wee 248. | FINE BORDEAUX......... 

An excellent Di nner Wi ine. A Dessert Wine, with B 

In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
SHERRIES 











SON, 


direct 





















CLARET 18s to 198s, 
CHAMPAGNES . 36s to 84s.] PORTS ... 
HOCKS ..... esnsece ..268 to Sts. | SAUTERNE 


COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS. 
YODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
combine all the recent improvements. Measure forms, prices, sud printed 
particulars gratis and post free. 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. Martin's lane, Charing Cress 
Established 60 years. On parle Frangais. 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 


CONTRIBUTORS.— The Editor cannot un- 


responsibility of re turning Ms. of 
which he cannot avail himse If. it is suggested 
that Correspondents and Contributors should 
keep Copies of such Documents as they value. 
Terms or Supscrietion.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; (Quarterly, is. Tdi; tn 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; 


by post, 7d. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, Lond m.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipENt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
e following are the terms of admission to this 
Panag + contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
fodern Literature, in various languages. 
> rip ‘2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are lowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
rice 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FAMILIES.— 
Messrs. JAY have 2 ys at command experi- 
enced Dressmakers and Millin who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being 
required, or any other su iden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any partjof the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram thout any expense to the pur- 
chaser, All articles ere marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the wee » in Regent street. 
y ms. 





iptions, £3 a year, or 
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LACK SILKS.—Black Gros Grain 
| Silks, manufactured by Messrs. Bonnet et Cie., of 
Lyon et Jujurieux. These Silks are sold on most 
advantageous terms, and Messrs. Bounet's Silks can be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other black 
silks, The manufacturer's name will be found woven 
at the end of each piece, 

JAY'S. 


SUIT. from One Guinea and a half complete, In 
reply to numerous applications for a more detailed 
» Cheltenham, Messrs. JAY beg to 
announce that two engraved figures of the Cheltenham, 
drawn in Paris, with the original engraving for self- 
measurement, will be forwarded gratis on application. 

AY'S. 


representation of the 





AY'S, 
the London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Regent street. 
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MEAT 
H* been AWARDED the GOLD 
MEDAL 





IAVRE, October, 1868, 


At the MARITIME EXHIBITION, 
P I 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestio and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate cons ous, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Cheiists throughout 
the world. 









MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
IT AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—SAVED 
4 FROM DESTRUCTION.—It should be deeply 
impressed on every one who has a proper regard tor 
health that the most serious diseases which can afflict 
mankind first manifest themselves by trifling signs, 
and that it is the highest wisdom to meet and subjugate 
the lirst disordered action wherever and whenever it 
displays itself in the system, Ho!loway's Pills will 
effect this without risk, pain, or other drawback. These 
well known and universally appreciated Pills relieve 
the constitution from all difficulties and expel all impedi- 
ments to the natura! action of any organ, 

















URE of FOUR YEARS’ COUGH 
4 and CHEST DISEASE by DR. LOCOCK’S 
Pl LMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Maliett, Acle, near 
Yarmouth :—* For upwards of four years | have suf- 
fered from a very bad cough, « ausing so much irrita- 
tion, pain, and soreness of the chest, that I was fre- 
quently unable to turn myself in bed; and after 
trying unsuccessful many so-called remedies, I fortu- 
nately heard of Dr. Locock's Wafers, and in every 
attack of this bronchial affection they have never failed 
in affording almost instant relief.” Price 1g 14d, 2s 9d, 
aud 4s 6d per box. Sold by al Chemists, 





TRUE MAYFAIR 

at 36s per dozen. Fit 
Boules and Cases include 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 

DUBLIN EXUIBITION, 
| et atl LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained tha 
Dublin Prize Mc . Itis pure, mild, mellow, deli 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 5s Sd ea 
the retail houses in London, by the 
cipal towns in England: or win 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the r 


SILERRY, 
& gentleman's table, 
rms, cash, prepaid. 
Samples seut free 
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NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 

J) 1865, at 12s, per doz.: £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 4 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


NLARET on DRAUGILL, of the ex- 
J cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
| UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of Is62, Dublin Exiibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Danville end 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
WC. 


(seers CRYSTAL GLASS 

















CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Suow Rooms.—Broad street, Bir- 
mingham.—Established 1807, 


J EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO, 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 53 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
24 48, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.c., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 


PASY CILATRS, COUCHES, and 

4 SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on appreval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 











( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to TURESHILER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


\ JOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London, 


MPORTANT SALE of CABLNET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE.—Messrs, HARD- 
ING, MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, 
being compelied by the Metropolitan Railway to give up 
their Premises, will sell, on and after the Ist November, 
the whole of their first-class stock at cost price. 


7 RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
sec that J. C, and J. FLELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


Pl ELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—i6 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


INDIGESTION. 
ATORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
PY Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Ls, 





,=re RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
; COMPANY .—Institated 1329, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fuod amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first tive years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world Heonces free of charge when the circeum- 
Stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children, 

Annuities—Immediaic, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C.,, and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Ageuts throughout the kiugdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
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wx POUNDS PER 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATII, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 53 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Onices, 64 Cora- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, 





W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 
1 AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, B.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yoarly amongst the 
Members, 





RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fie DEPARTMENT—%6 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DerartMent—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1, 191,963, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 








(Founded, A.D. 1844.) 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliameut, 25 and 26 
Vic., cap. 74. 

TUE GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

With which is Incorporated the 
NATIONAL UNION LLFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Oftices—101 Cheapside, and 355 Strand, Londen. 
DigecTors. 

John Gould Avery, Esq., Belsize Park. 
William Burn, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
Edwin Crosley, Esq., Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Vice-Admiral Currie, Husledean, Crawley, Sussex, and 
United Service Club, 
Thomas L, Davison, Esq., Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., (Coroner fur Middle- 
sex), Melton House, Hampstead. 
Charles L. Lawson, Esq., Pembroke road, Kensington. 
William F, Low, Esq,, Wimpole st., Cavendish sq. 
Thomas W. Makin, Esq., Longsight, Manchester. 
George R. D. Norton, Esq., Windsor. 
Addison Potter, Esq., J. P., Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
William R. Rogers, M.D., Berners street. 
Thomas C, Simmona, Esq., Cheapside. 
W. Robinson Smith, Esq.. Merthyr Tydill, 
James Wright, Esq., Copthall court, 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN, 
Edward H. Sieveking, M.D., 17 Manchester square, 
CONSULTING SURGEON, 
Sir Henry Thompson, 35 Wimpole st., Cavendish sq. 
PHYSICIANS, 

Horace Dobell, M.D., 84 Harley street, Cavendish square . 
Robert F, Power, M.D., 71 Gloucester place, Portman sq - 
SURGEON, 

Henry Bullock, Esq., 15 Cumberland st., Bryanstone sq. 
ACTUARY. 

William M. Makeham, Esq. 

SOLiciror, 

Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
BANKERS. 

The Union Bank of London, Princes street, Bank. 
The City Bank (Bond street Branch). 
SECRETARY. 

Andrew Francis, Esq. 

AGENCY SECRETARY, 

Henry Sutton, Esq. 








SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

The entire Profis divided amongst the holders of 
participating Policies. 

The Profits applied first in extinguishing the Pre- 
miums at a given date, and afterwards in miking the 
Policy payable during life; this important wivantage 
being secured without the payment of any additioual 
Premium. 

No claim can be litigated or disputed. exeept with the 
consent of the Members present at a Gioneral Meeting, 
to be specially convened for the occasion, 

According to the Half-credit system, one-half of the 
first Five Annual Premiums may remain as a charge 
upon the policy—the Half Premiums for which 
credit is given bein: (on participating Policies) gradu- 
ally liquidated out of the profits. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
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EAD MASTERSHIP of the 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL of GIGGLESWICK, 
near Settle, Yorkshire. 

The Governors desire to receive applications for the 
office of HEAD MASTER, accompanied by Testimonials, 
&c, The Head Master must be a member of the Church 
of England, and a Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin, The fixed stipend is £250, and the Governors 
will assign a house for the residence of the Master rent 
free. 

The emoluments contingent on the number of 
boarders may raise the whole annual income to £759. 
An account of the duties, privileges, and sources of 
income may be obtained on application to WILLIAM 
HARTLEY, Esquire, Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to 
whom all letters must be addressed. 

_Gettle, Cutober, 1868. 


(\ UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 69 guineas; 
Middle School, 4) guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance. 

Governess-Students received. Certificates granted, 

For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


YIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
h EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- 
past Nine till Five o'clock. 

Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 


J 1CE.—For Tariff, &e., of the HOTEL 

DES ANGLAIS, the new first-class Hotel facing 

the Sea, and under English management. address the 

SECRETARY, MEDITERRANEAN HOTEL COM- 

PANY (Limited), Dove court, Old Jewry, London; or 
to the Hotel, Nice 











LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—WINTER 
F SFASON.—Warm and comfortable rooms, with a 
south aspect, bed, with Bae: ard in public rooms and 
attendunce, 2} guineas pe ek. 

Address Mr, BOHN, 1L F i AC MBE, North Devon. 


Hi. J. ‘and D. NIC OL L, T ailors to the 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 

Europe. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 

(22 Cornhill. 

:k—10 Mosley street. 

L—5) Bold street. 

Messrs. NICOLL’'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES, 

For GENTLEMEN, 


LONDON - 










Sa: & £s. d, £ a. a. 

Evening Dress Coats... 212 6..3 8 0..313 6 

Surtout Frock ditt 33 0..3138 6..4 40 

Morning Coats .. aa re) @ ret eS . 

Trousers  ........ 1 0 1s @.i BB 6 

For YOUNG Gesture {EN 

8. £82da £38. d, 

Highland Costume aon @ 8.8 3 8 

Knickerbocker Dress... + 2. 8 2.e 

Sailor's Dress ..........2- i @¢..% ¢ 
Jacket, Vest, 


Trousers Suit ....... 





£s. d. s. d 
Riding Habits .,.......... 5 awe 2 Cut 2S 
Pantalon de Chasse ...1 1 0..111 6..2 2 0 





Travelling Suit, Jacket, 





Vest, and Skirt .. 6 23 44% 4&4 
New Registered Ck 25 0...212 6...217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks... 110 


SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GE NTLEME N. 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
$23 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 633; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 

Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s, 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 
yrs., 18s 6d—10 yrs,, 20s—12 yrs., 21s 6d—14 yrs 
16 yrs., 248 6d; Me lton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney 
% 6d—6 yrs., 24s oes y 7 
23s on 12 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 328 6d—16 yrs., 









SP ECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES, 
L’Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as isso 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 

notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


‘THE QUEEN'S 


HEAL and SON, TorrennamCovrt roan, W. 
RON and BRASS~ BEDSTEADS. — 


; HEAL and SON have on show 13) patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennau Count roan, W. | 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every ; DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for evory Purpos 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted c mm plete, — 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEA NE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
manufacture, strongly plated. and approved paiterns, sa 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets,| DEANE’S-Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, wit! 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. Bedding of superior quality, — 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved Ly ondon 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. | made Kitcheners, Ranges, &:. 2 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, | DEANE’S—Cornices and Corr 1ice Poles, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns, of patterns, French and Eng 


DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron W 







v ey 








Loysell’s and other Improvements, Culinary Utensils, are, aud 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEA NE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats. &e., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, strong, and serviceable, pe 
DEANE’ S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, | DEANE’ S—thortieultaral Tools, Lawn wu. owers. 
large and handsome assortment. a Garden Rollers, Wire W. wrk. & ; 
DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEA NE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises of 
light Glass from 63s. a 
Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 lls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 
OBSERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBD'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





the best material. 








CELEBRATED “GUINEA” BISCUIT BOXES, 


Keep the Biscuits fresh and crisp. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, MAKERS, 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 








- BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Be dsteads, from ........ceeeeee 12s 6d to £20 Os each. | Shower Baths, from............ 8s0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £9 0s each, All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil, 38 4d per gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, | BEDDING and Bep-HANG- 

BRITAM NIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGEs, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 

Dish COVERS, HOT-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, BATHS and TOILET WARE, | BEp-R0OM CABINET FUR- 
DIsHE ‘TEA TRAYS, IroN and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

STOVES and FENDERS, URNS and KETTLES, STEADS, TURNERY Goons, &e. 

with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 

Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 — 's aia and 1 Newman yard, London. 









MARRIAGE 1 TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11L Wigmore street, London, W. 
7 L AZEN “BY and SON’S PICKLES, | ; DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
‘ye SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | = LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, COMMISSARIAT (Limited), 6 Argy!! street, Regent 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | Cireus, Oxford street, W., is open daily for the sale of 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | Groceries and articles of domestic usc of excellent 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the | quality at reasonable prices. 
Interesting statistics of the great 

















Co-Operative 


inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 

close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead | Movement for supplying Food, Clothing, &e., inaugu- 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring | rated at Hull in 1795, may be had on application. 

the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that Members’ tickets, half-a-crown each a year, Strictly 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their | limited-liability shares, £1 each. 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman Parties residing cither in London or the country are 
square, London, W. | eligible as members or shareholders. — 


Priced Lists post free on application. } 
--— > 
SVEY'S SAUCE = - AUCE.—LEA and I! 
{? ARVEY’S SAUCE.—C AU TrION.— S The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | COnnoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.’ 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears appetite and aids digestion. 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can | eA — = oy eg CE, 
be genuine. | ah a + s Ere EST Aral 
: see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- | 924 see the Namos of LES ome 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt ie 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, | Agents—CR SSE and Bas AC . WELL, 2 - ro World 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with | S¢!d by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


a view to deceive purchasers, : : ; 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


men, | FDURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
-; L E S. and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 


\ A N D 
> iality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
C ASE FOR VIE git tig T SELF-FITTING Parcepeus to the Quee *n, Proprietors of Capt nin White's 


Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. | Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
from Oue Shilling per |b, upwards. 





SRKRI RRINS. 
pact ed by 
Improves the 





at the Manufactory, Soho square, Loudon, 
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POPULAR EDITION of WILD WALES. 
ition, with Introductory Remarks, 
post 8vo, 6s. 


TILD WALES: containing Accounts 
W of Walks and Ac Iventures in Wales; Descrip- 


servations on the Manners, Cus- 


Now ready, Third Ed 


tions of Scenery; Obs 


toms, Religious Op inions, and Superstitions of the 


Biographical Notices of Ancient Bards and 
= aes pore Welsh Lyric Poems. With an 
Introduction. and an Essay on the Welsh Language. 

By GEORGE Borrow, Autbor of “Lavengro,” “ Rom- 
any Rye,” &e 
van Talk n ot to me of ancient Greek! 
A far more anc jent tongue I speak, 
In which the noblest bards have sung— 
The ancient, not yble Cambrian tongue, 


By the Same, uniform with the above. 
The BIBLF in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, 


ris fan Evuglishman in 
ntures, and Imprisonments 0 
an attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 


Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 7 
The GYPSIES of SPAIN; 


Customs, Religion, and Language. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street 


their Manners, 
Post 8vo, 38 6d. 


Ne w ready, price 1s, in neat wrapper. 


2. GLADSTONE’S LANCASHIRE 


I 
M SP y ECHES, delivered at Warrington, Live rpool, 
Newton, Leigh, Ormskirk, Southport, “und Wigan, in 


October, br 8 - j 
London: SmMPKIN and Co., and Krat and Co, 


“NEW EDITIONS of Mr. CHAVASSE’'S WORKS. 
DVICE to a MOTILER on the 
ft MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 
the Treatment on the moment of some of their more 
pressing > IiInesses and Accidents, Ninth Edition, with 
Notes and Annotations by Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart., 
M.D., F.B.S. Peap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGE- 
MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the Treat- 
ment of som? of the Comp laints ine idental to Pregnancy, 
Labour, and Suckling; with an_ Introductory Chapter 
specially addressed to a Young Wite. Lighth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Jous CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Seventh Edition, feap, Svo, 23 6d. 


EALTHY SKIN and HAIR: a 

{ ee Treatise on their birt ation and 
Management. y Erasmus WILSON, FR. 

JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New ecmabes street. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF 
Se in FRENCH, by 


ANTONIN ROCHE, Director of the Educational 
Institutes, Knight of the Légion d’Honneur. 

Grammaire Francaise, avec Exercises, et corrigée- 
Adoptée Each Is 
5e edition. Each Is 6d. 

Abrégé de la Grammaire, avec Exercises. Eaec 

Da STYLE et de la € 1 ype LITTER: SURE, 
3e edition, Augmentée de 50 pa 

HISTOIRE des PRINC IPAC x ECRIV AINS. 30 
— 2 vols. 12mo. 68. 

Les PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, Morceaux Choisis, 
ice sur chaque Auteur. Se edition. 4s, 

Les POE TES FRANCAIS, Morceaux Choisis, avec une 
Notice sur chaque Auteur, 7e edition, 4s. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3¢e edition, refaite, avee 8 
Cartes Historiques et un Résumé des Evéenements 
jusqu’en 1867, 2¥ 2mo, 73, 

ENGLISH WRITERS in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, Biographical Notices, with Select Pieces 3s, 

Paris: DELAGRAVE. London: TRUBNER. 


rPHE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES 
for YOUNG LADIES. Director—Mr. AN'TONIN 
ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Fonour, Cadogan 
gardens, S.W.: 28 Somerset street, Portman square, 
W.; and 24 Cleveland gardens, Hyde park, W., will 
reopen for the $5rd year on November 16. French, 
English, German, Italian, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, Painting, Danci: 1g, Ke, 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. loc! he, Cadogan 
gardens, § SW. 
| By “BELLE FRANCE and the MAID 
of ORLEANS: a New and Elegant Historical, 
Pictorial, Spectral, and Musical Entertainment, given 
auly at4 and 9, by Mr. and Mrs, Robert Coote. Pro- 
fes r Pepper's New Lecture on the L ast Solar Eclipse, 
The New Electric Organ: organist, Herr Schalke subach, 
Grand Phenomena of Nature, including Eart! iquitkes 
and Volcanoes, by J. L, King, Esq. An old German 
Story, of baer a d Spiritual Visitations, entitled ~The 
Spectre uber,” with marvellous effects.— c 
ROYAL POLY FECHNIC. scanty: 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. — 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B, CHATTERTON. 
Un Monday, November 9, aud durit ng the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING 0’ SCOTS, founded on 1 Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nig written by Andrew 
Halli day, Principal char. rs by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cummi ng, W. Miintyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
raed Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews 
ae ty by Mr. William Beverley. Music — by 
C. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormac k. The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr, Edward Stir! ing. Preceded 
: ae 
CLE. To conclude with eac h evening, at Elever 

a GRAND BALLET OF AC TION, entitled BEDAL 
Se ge d by Mr. John Cormack, with "New and Original 
To by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Madlle. 
ourneur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxiliaries. Doors 
open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven o'clock. 

ox office open from 10 till 5 daily, 



































and Original Farce entitled A MODE L | 


(Half-a-Crown monthly.) 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
1. PRINCIPLES at STAKE. By the Dean of Canter- 


bury. 

2. The LAND QUESTION in the UNITED STATES. 
By Charles H. Pearson, 

3. ANTHONY COLLINS. By the Rev. John Hunt, 

4, The RELATIVE FUNCTIONS of CHURCH and 
STATE in NATIONAL EDUCATION, By Pro- 
fessor Plumptre. 

5. AFEW MORE WORDS on the RELATION of the 
CLERGY to SCIENCE. By John Hannah, D.C.L. 

6. FREEMAN'S HISTORY of the NORMAN CON 
QUEST. By the Rev. William Hunt. 

7. The LAST SUPPER of the LORD as REL ATEDin 
the THREE EARLIER EVANGELISTS and in 
= JOHN. By Rey. Professor Milligan. Second 

>a per. 

8 REMARKS on the IRISH CHURCH COMMIS- 
SIONER’S REPORT. By W. Mazivre Brady, D.D. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS, 2 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgite hill. 


“ The child is father of the man.”"—W ORDSWORTH, 





Now ready, Part L. of 
NOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 
A Edited by NokMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Sixpence Monthly, [lustrated. 
CONTENTS 7 Part I, 
. JESTS in EARNEST. Madame How and Lady 
Why. By Charles ai ngsley, Author of “ The 
Water Babies.” 


- 


2. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. Chapters TL, IL. IIL 
sy William Gilbert, Author of “The Magic 
Mirror.” 

3. COCKIE LOCKIE’'S ADVENTURES I. His 
Journey to Seacodland. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D.. Author of * The Gold Threas 

4. JOUNNY'S OPINION of HIMSELF. By the 


Author of * John Halifax.” 

TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS. 

Author of * Lilliput Levée.” 
LONELY JANE. By Charles Camden. 
At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George 
awe Donald, Author of “Dealings with the 
‘airies 
CHILD-WORLD. By One of the Authors of 
“Poems Written for a Child.’—1. My Pony.—2 
The Little Boats.—3, Old Mother Fe Ain ia 
4. The Robin's Advice.—5. Freddy's Kiss. 

The BEAR in the BEEC HWOOD. By the Author 

of * Hester Kirton.” 

A LEAF OUT of MILLY’S BOOK, By the Author 

of “ Nobody's Dog.” 

. FAIRY-LAND. By One of the Authors of “Poems 
Written for a Child."—1, The Fairy'’s Nest.—2. 
The Fairy’s Wedding.—3. The Fairy Band. 

2. FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. The 
Greek Shepherd — The Indian Fakeer — The 
Negro Servant. By Norman Macleod, D.D, 

With Fifty [ustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 

from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, Zwecker, Pin- 

well, Houghton, Gilbert, Rivitre, Barnard, Wigand, 
Fraser, Sulm:n, Brewtnall, and Dalziel. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, — 
— PAULS for NOVEMBER. 


Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
. The SACRISTAN’'S Ht U “ EHOLD. By the Author 
of “ Mabel’s Progress, 
PRUSSI . GERMANY, ot FRANCE, 
CLARIS 
The DANGERS and DELIGHTS of TOBACCO. 
The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. Part LI, 
CHARLES L. and LORD WORCESTER. 
WHAT BIG BEN SAID to LONDON at MIDNIGHT. 
. PARINI: and MILAN in the LATTER HALF of 
the ELGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
9 PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Ilustration, 
London and New York: Virtus and Co, 


rE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, Vol. 
XIL, No. LXVIL, for NOVEMBER. Price Is. 
S:—1. Edueation of Women,—2, Miriam 
Social Science Congress.—4. The Poet of 
Answer to Woman's Modern Aspirations, 
. Femate Medical Society.—7. Correspond- 
M'seellaneca—Madame Hugo at Guernsey, 
j Miss Rye and Female Emigration, Miss 
Carpenter Efforts, Cambridge Examinations for 
Women, The Tomahark on the Lady Doctors, Educa- 
tion in Italy, Queen's Inst! tute in Dublin, Society — 
the Encouragement of Home Starty, The Legal Aspe 
of the Domestie-Nervant Qu The College a 
Women.—?. Publie Eutertainments.—10, Literature— 
Dr. Salter on Asthma, Mrs. Dall’s “The College, the 
Market, and the Court,” “ The Poet's Corner,” &c, 
London: EmiLy Farrurucy, Printer and Pablisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes 
street, Hanover square, 
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1 oummave 
The ag ad TARS of ENGLAND. National 
Song. By J. E. CAnpeENTeR. Music by J. L. HATTON. 
The SOL DIE RS of OUR LAND. Words and music 
as before. 


OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. Words 
and music by the same, 

“These may all be considered national songs, the 
words being sweetly flowing, graceful, aud truthful; and 
in some instances Calculated to impart a patriotic viva- 
city to the feelings; while the musie to which they are 
wedded is not only appropriate and within scope of all 
cultivated voices, but of a character to inspire that fire 
and enthusiasm which shoud be a distinguishing 
feature in all songs pretending to nationality.”— Vide 
Fermanagh Mail. 

Each song post free for 19 stamps ; 
Band 6 stamps each. 

London: Cocks and Co., 3 


and for a Brass 


New Burlington street. 





THE NEW NC NOVELS. 
The Woman's s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is giver 
with admirable force and sweetness.” —Athenwum, 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for its 
strength of common sense united to its romantic in- 
terest—an interest that never once flags throughout the 
volumes. The characters are masterpieces. Edna is 
worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax.”"—/’os¢. 


Nature’s Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &¢, 3 vols. 


Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. 


“A well-written novel. The chief personages are 
drawn with a skilful hand.”—<Star, 


In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 
Author of “ Armstrong Magney,” &¢. 3 vols, 
“ There is much origina'ity and good purpose in this 
novel, Its design is excellent. The whole story is a 
very good one.”—£raminer, 


Pearl. By the Author of “Caste.” 


“ This is the best book the author has yet written. It 
is a retined and charming story.”"—Atheneum, 


Three Wives. By the Author of 


* Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 


Kathleen. By the Author of 


“ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Herst and BLAcKeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 16s, Second Edition, re- 
organized and further developed. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 34s, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


EDUCATION: 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


In stiff cover, price 2s 6d, the 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES: 


To which are added, Reasons for Dissenting from 
the Philosophy of M. Comte, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 


SOCIAL STATICS; 


Or, the Conditions Essential to Human Happiness 
Specified, and the First of them Developed. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND SPECULATIVE. 
(Being the First and Second Series rearranged, and 
containing an additional Essay.) 

*,* A few copies of the First Edition of the Second 
Series are still to be had, price 10s, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
Now sendy, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 500, hand- 

somely bound in cloth. 





I ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
4 MENTS. By W. R. Guea, 
CONTENTS. 


MADAME de STAEI 
BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTIC oe. 
FALSE MORALITY of LADY NOVELISTS. 
INGSLEY and CARLYLE. 

tENCH FICTION; the LOWEST DEEP. 
2 — AUBRIAND. 
de TOCQUEVI LLE. 
WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 





Pnerepnr 
zm 


® TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 

10. The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE, 
11. TIME. 

12, GOOD PEOPLE. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Now ready, 4th Edition, 2s 6d, sent by post for 32 stamps. 

( N DIABETES and other URINARY 
DISORDERS, &c. By Annorrs Saurru, M.D., late 

Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &c. 

“A very useful and highly instructive manual.”— 
(Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 

Also, price 5s, by post for 5s 6d, 

On ENTOZOA (INTESTINAL and other 
WORMS) affecting the HUMAN BODY. 257 pages, 
with numerous illustrations, 

“Contains the best information yet published on 
this subject.”"—Medical I’ress. 

London: H. Rensuaw, 356 Strand, 


NEW PARLIAMENT.—The Publica- 

tion of the STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
ALMANACS for 1869 will this year be delayed t!ll the 
loth of DECEMBER, in order to iusert in them the 


4 newly-clected Members. 
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Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


JEANNE DARC, and Other Poems. 


By ROBERT 


“Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile, 
Tennyson, and 


in a still greater degree of Mr, Alexander Smith.”"— 


or even @ pronounced imitation, of Mr. 


4 spec: tator. 


“Let the poem but once be commenced, and the 
reader of it is, as it were, entrapped within a magic 


circle—he needs must tarry, till the wizard hath had a 
the 


will. And it is indeed a true wand of wizandry, 
pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of all, most 


delicately sketched in, and afterwards with vigorous 
dashes and erratic strokes of genius, delineated with a 


London: 


| is fairly entitled to a very high place in the 


PROVOST and CO., Successors to A. W. BENNETT, 


STEGGALL. 


wonderful vigour of chiaroscuro, ‘that tender but heroic 
central figure of Joan of Are.”—Sun. 

“ Mr. Steggall has much descriptive power, and he 
knows exactly the sort of language to employ to set off 
his facts."—Publie Opinion. 

“In it appears the sign of a true poet. Both in his 
style andin his treatment of his subject, Mr. Steggall 

ranks of 
literature,”"— Weekly Register. 

* This, beyond all doubt, is a work of extreme power 
and beauty.”"—Durham County Advertiser. 


5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 








NEW. BOOKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN — 
DECEMBER 


AND 





MISCELLANIES from the 
OXFORD SERMONS and other WRITINGS « 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. By the ator 
of, and uniform with, Stanley's “Scripture Por- 
traits.” Crown Syo. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy 


of Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Crown 
8vo. 


The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. 


Newly Translated, with a Biographical Essay. By 
E. H. Prusprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London, Uniform with the First 
Edition of “ The Tragedies of Sophocles.” 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo0. 


The COMPLETION of 


HOW to STUDY the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean 

of Canterbury. Part Ill The Epistles (Second 

Section), and the Revelation, Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[Vow ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. A 


Revision of the Authorized Version. By HENRY 
ALrorpD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 
and feap, 8vo. 


METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. 


By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 
Svo. 


The LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR 


and his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
Dedicated to Mr, Tennyson. Small Svo, cloth, 
1s 6d; paper cover, 1s, [Now ready. 


CHILD-WORLD. By one of the 


Authors of, and uniform with, “Poems Written 
for a Child.” With Illustrations. Square 52mo. 


The GREAT RUSSIAN FABU- 


LIST: or, Krilof and his Fables. By W.R.S. 
RALSTON. Post 8vo, 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. 


By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 


The CAREER of a MANLY 


YOUTH. A Narrative forMy Sons, By a LONDON 
MERCHANT, Crown 8yo. 


POEMS. By M. B. Smedley. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. <A New 


Translation in English Rhymed Verse. By 
the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.C.L., Author of 


* The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” &¢. 2 


vols. small quarto, 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. 





Price 6d, sewed, 
ALMNESS in TIMES of TROUBLE: 

J a Sermon for the General Election of 1868, 
Preached in the Parish Chureh of Scarborough, on 
Sunday, September 27, 1868. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
STRAHAN mg: Co., 56 Ludgate hill, 
S. W. THEAKSTON, 


NEW WORK by d ¥. FP. COBBE, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


London: 
Scarborough : 





| piel LIGHTS: an _ Inquiry 
eoncerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation, By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


London: E, T, WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, 7s 6d, cloth elegant. 
NCESTRAL STORIES 
TIONS of 
Tinmbs, F.S.A. 
Gu&IFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


and TRADI- 


GREAT FAMILIES. By JOHN 





Just published, price 7s 6d, crown 8vo, 

The ODES of PINDAR. Translated 
into English Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary 
Dissertation. By F, A. PALey, M.A., Translator 
and Editor of “ &schylus,” &e. 


Price 5s, crown 8vo, cloth. 


PLATO'S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on 
True and False Teaching. Translated, with Expla- 
natory Notes, and an Introduction on Ancient and 
Modern Sophistry. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
Author of * The Progress of the Intellect,” “The 
Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. 


Price 10s 6d, post Svo, cloth. 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
His Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an Exam- 
ination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord's 
Divine Mission with Reference to Modern Contro- 
vers By the Rey. C, A. Row, M.A., of Pembroke 
( nade Oxford; Author of the “ Nature and Extent 
of Divine Inspiration,” &e. 

“A complete handbook of Messianic argument,’"— 
British Quarterly Review. 

* The author writes lucidly, and argues with consider- 
able skill. Several chapters are excellent—such as that 
on the Messianic conceptions of the Old Testament.”"— 
Athenwum. 

“An honest and industrious work; and although 
moving occasionally in the same plane as Mr. Liddon, 
our author justly vindicates his claim to be received as 
an independent thinker.”"—Church Review. 


Dr. DAVIDSON on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols., cloth, 42s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Thevlo- 
gical; containing a Discussion of the most 
Important Questions belonging to the several 
Books. By SAMUEL Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 

, EachVolume may be had separately (14s), contain- 

ing:— 

Vol. I. The Pentateuch, Books of Judges, Ruth, and 
Samuel, 

Vol. Il Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, the Poetical Books, and a Dissertation on 
Prophecy. 

Vol. III. The Prophetical Books oo Apocrypha, 
with a copious Index to the whole Work. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and 
OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING to the HIS- 
TORY of CHRIST. Translated from the Originals 
in Greek, Latin, Syriac, ec. With Notes, Scrip- 
ture References, and Prolegomena, By B. Harkis 
CowPeR, Editor of * The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture,” &e, 

“ A convenient and scholarly edition.”—Spectator. 

“The version is well executed, and the translator's 
prolegomena prove his acquaintance with such litera- 
ture,”"—A thenwum. 

* Both the translation and the introduction are most 
praiseworthy. His general survey of the literature of 
the subject is complete without being diffuse.”"—Literary 
Churchman, 


Price 10s 6d, post Svo, cloth. 

The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS; a Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. 
MacKAY, M.A., Author of “A Sketch of the 
History of Christianity,” &c. 


Price 63, post 8vo, cloth. 


The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE: 
with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and 
Suggestions on the most beneficial Topies of Theo- 
logical Instruction. By Robert FeELLowes, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions from the 
Author's MS., and a Preface by the Editor. 


Price 10s 6d, crown 8vo, cloth. 

The KORAN. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, The 
Suras arranged in Chronological Order. By the 
Rev. J. M. Ropwe.t, M.A., Rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price Is. 
WORD for SCIENTIFIC TITEO- 
LOGY in appeal from the MEN of SCIENCE and 
ihe THEOLOGIANS. MARTINEAU (Rev. J.) 
WILLIAMS and NorGarte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick street, 
Ediuburgh. 





MR, BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


The PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY. 
[On Tue. sday nert, 
Including the Captivity and Death of the EM 
MAXIMILIAN. With Leaves from he Ding ofan 
PRINCESS SALM SALM, : 
2 vols, 8vyo, many Portraits, 24s, 








COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S L a 
ROMISED WORK. op ae 


MY nucunianrenne OF LORD 
BYRON. 
With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his life, 


With a fine Photograph of Byron, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 





EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOEs, 
[Ready, 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF EARTH. 
QUAKES AND VOLCANOES, 
By MM. ZURCHER and MARGOLLE, 
Post 8vo, 62 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION of [Reaty, 
MOMMSENS HISTORY OF ROME. 


In 4 handsome 8yo volumes, price £3 12s, 


HANDY EDITION of Sir E. CREASY’'s 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. [Next next. 


Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
(Ready, 
By LADY HERBERT, i 
In feap. Svo, antique, red edges, 33 6d. 


TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOME- 
THING ON THEM. [kKeady. 
By Dr. DORAN, 8vo, 6s. 

“ Of all men who have wetted their pens in the noble 
cause of gastronomy, Dr. Doran is beyond comparison 
the wittiest, the most fanciful, and the most erudite,”"— 
Morning Post, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 







1. NONPAREIL EDITION .......c.ccsscsrssees crsseeree 25 6d 
2. POPULAR EDITION . 63 
3. CARMINE EDITION ,, “10s 6d 
4. ILLUSTRATED EDITION . eos ls 
5. LIFE and WORKS COMPLETE .,,..... vee 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTTON. 1s 6d; post free, Is 9d. 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 
1s 64; post free, 1s 9d, 


THE BREAKFAST BOOK. Is 6d 
post free, 1s 9d, 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New 
Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen, 


Burlington — stree’ 
g 


SUSAN FIELDING. 
SUBSCRIBERS TO TEMPLE BAR 
Are respectfully informed 
That the DECEMBER NUMBER, which will commence 
the NEW VOLUME, will contain the commencement of & 
New Serial Story, entitled, 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


By the Author of “ ARCHIE 





A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
HANDY BOOK 


OF 
METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, MA., 

Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown octavo, with 8 coloured Charts and other 

ngravings, price 3s 6d. 

“A vyory handy book this, for in its small compass 
Mr. Buchan has stored more and later information 
than exists in any volume with whic h we are ac- 
quainted.”"—Symons’ Meteorological Magazine. 

“ Clear, concise, and easy of reference." —The Field. 

“ We do not know a better work on meteorology.’= 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Third Edition, with Engravings, 31s 6d. 


THE FORESTER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLAN TING, 
REARING, AND MANAGEMENT OF FOREST 
TREES. 

By JAMES BROWN, 

Wood Manager to the Kari of Seafleld. 
zood arboriculture in the 

hronicle, 


“The most useful guide to 
English language.”"—Lindley 
W. BLAcKWoopd and Sons, Edinburgh and Londoa, 


s Gardeners ¢ 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.S NEW BOOKS, 


THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, King of the 


- FY ‘ om D», 2 

P With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Persons, 
ee and unpublished Documents, By THEopoRE Juste. Trans- 
Iated under the provisions of the International Copyright Act, by Robert Black, 


A MEMOIR of JOHN JAMES 


NN, the Naturalist, including his Romantic Adventures in the 





AUDUBG America, Correspondence with Celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited 
from Materials supplied by his Widow, by RosERT BUCHANAN, With Portrait. 
Svo. 


The LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. 


By an OLD SAILor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OVER HEAD and EARS: a Love 


Story. By DuTTON COOK. 3 vols. post Svo, 24s. ; P 

“He has, moreover, achieved this new and somewhat daring thing in a style and 
with a completeness of success that, raising him out of the class of merely promis 
ing and agreeable story-tellers, put him amongst our best living novelists, This 
high praise is given deliberately and after cool reconsideration of the numerous 
merits of the story: its skilful construction, uniform freshness and sprightliness of 
interest, and the redundancy of the unconstrained humour of its somewhat super- 
ficial but thoroughly truthful delineations of character.”—Athenwum,—* This story 
seems to us to raise the author as a novelist to a considerably higher level than he 
has ever before occupied.”—Spectator. “Over Head and Ears’ is one of the 
pleasantest, healthiest, and cleverest novels published this season. It cannot fail to 
add to the author's reputation, and shows him to be one of our greatest masters of 
the novel of modern life.”—At/as. i So great is the author's art, that the reader 
is held down by a subtle enchantment from the first page to the last; if he bea 


good reader, he will not miss a sentence.”"—Censor. 


A FIGHT for LIFE. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

“There are marks here of high literary power, signs, so often wanting in modern 
novels, that the writer has been able to realize what he describes, that he is not a 
mere manufacturer of fiction, but possesses the creative faculty and the clearness of 

Ir. Thomas's novel may be 








By Moy Tuomas. 





vision which are the prerogatives of the artist.. 
pronounced an unquestionable success.”"—Vaily Ne “Mr. Moy Thomas is a 
clever writer, and he has written in «a Fight for Lite’ what is undeniably a clever 
novel.” —Jmnperial Revier. “ We heartily commend the volumes for their undeviat- 
ing purity of diction, and for the admirable skill, which gives no toleration to extra- 
vagance or coarseness in any single instance, and keeps wide away from everything 
approaching to affectation or straining after effect."—L.raminer, 











London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fieet 
street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





This day is published, No. XVL, for NOVEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EpmMuND YATEs, Is, 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a fall account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the sea. By 
Captain RicHArp F. Burton, F.R.GS,, &., &e. 

A NEW WORK by * THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. Uniform with 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 
ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 

handsomely bound in bevelled boards, 


The GREAT COUNTRY ; or, Impressions of America. 


By Georce Rose, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). 1 vol. 8vo. (This day. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major BynG Haut. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


In 1 vol., 


(This day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols, 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME," &c. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. 8.x Fanv, Author of 
“Uncle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &c.° 3 vols, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, TIE SECOND EDITION of 


The MOONSTONE. By Witte Cottixs. In 8 vols. 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel, in 3 vols. By Mrs. 


ASHEL Hoey, 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. 


In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. 


LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


-DWARD GARRETT, 


By Tuomas Arcuer. 


By George MacDonatp, 


3 vols. 


noe By 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: 


Rosa Noccuerre CAREY, 


a Domestic Story. By 


In 3 vols, 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S LIST. 


Ready, the NOVEMBER NUMBER, 2s, of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
On SOME FEATURES ef AMERICAN SCENERY. By Herman Merivale, 
Mr. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. By G. H. Lewes. Conclusion. 
The ETHIOPICS of HELIODORUS. By J. D. Lester. 
LEONORA CASALONL. By T. A. Trollope. 
The MEDICAL and GENERAL EDUCATION of WOMEN. By Mrs. Faweett. 
The CHURCH and HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. By F. W. Farrar. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and the 


DANUBE, By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown Svo, 29s, [This day. 


A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See, and What 


we See. By H. F. Gos.etr. Demy, 10s [This day. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA, called 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas CARLYLE. New Edition, crown 8yo, 
with the Maps. Part 1.—Friedrich till his Accession (forming Vols. L. and IL), 
14s. (This day, 
*,* These form new volumes of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN GATE. 


By ISABELLE SAXON. Post 8yo, 9s. (This day. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH, Dy J. A. Sx. 


Joux., New Edition, 1 vol. [Next week, 


“BONES and I;” or, the SKELETON at HOME, 


By WiyYtTe MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, 9s, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piecadilly. 





NEW NOVEL by “OUIDA.” 
Tu 3 vols. crown Syo, nearly ready. 
TRICOTRIN ; the STORY of a WAIF and STRAY. 
By Ovurpa, Author of * Under Two Flags.” 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceaidilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


By Sir Francis Vincent. 8 vols. 


(This day. 


ON the BRINK, 


crown 8vo, 


TRUE to the LIFE. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 
A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monk- 


HOUSE. 3 vols, crown 8vo. (This day. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By Author of “ Mary Constant.” 


(This day. 


[On Monday. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. 


“Only George.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 2nd Edition, 


By the Author of 


(This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books continue to be added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear, 

First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


More than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, 
including a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Presents and Prizes, are on sale at MUDLE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 

MUDITE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrick, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





( N METHODS of ELECTING REPRESENTATIVES. 
By H. R. Droor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
sewed, Is, 

“Mr. Droop’s valuable pamphlet."—7imes, 

“The suggestion of successive voting is of course not new, it is contained in the 
method of election adopted in Denmark, and is the foundation of Mr, Hare's elabo- 
rate scheme; but the merit of Mr. Droop’s pamphlet consists in the simplicity of the 
way in which he proposes to use it in the election of representatives for coustitu- 
encies returning three, four, or five members.” —7'imes, 

“ The work he has done has a good deal of originality, and the pamphlet is well 
worth reading by those who are interested in reducing such ideas to practice,” 
Lconomist. 

“ Mr. Droop has clearly presented the inadequacy of the vote of a mere majority 
of electors to express the true attitude of a whole body of electors towards a number 
of candidates, and in respect of a large number of different questions.”— Westminster 
Review. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 





FELGIUM MORALITY.—The BUILDER, 4d, or by post, 
5d, contains:—A Fine View of the Carved Road—Screen at Munster—V¥ yarm- 
ing and Ventilating Houses, with Iustrations—Foreign Improvements by English 
Enterprise—Architecture and Progress—Colour in Churches—the Opening Meeting 
of the Institute of Architects, and other papers.—1 York strect, and all newsmen, 
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Shortly to appear. 
A NEW EVENING PAPER, 


The Echo 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY 





THE ECHO will be an Evening Newspaper and Review, published at the price of 
ONE HALFPENNY, and will contain, in a condensed form, all the News of the Day. 


Tue Ecuo will be independent of political parties and of any class influence. 
Honest and fearless in its comments upon politics and statesmen, Tur Ecno will 
endeayour to promote the National Welfare rather than the success of a particular 
faction. Guided by an earnest belief in the Progress of Humanity, and seeking to 
advance the interests of the people, Tur Ecuo will strive to secure Peace, to enforce 
Economy, and to uphold a National Policy enlightened by Universal E dueation. 


** Special arrangements will be made to supply the Travn, who are requested to communicate 


with * The Publisher,’ 


‘* TERMS for ADVERTISING in THE ECHO may be obtained on application to 
the Publisher, at the Office, 11 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


11 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., November, 1868. 








This day, 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, price 28s. THE 
GREATER BRITAIN. FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENT S 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES (AMERICA, 


AUSTRALIA, INDIA) DURING 1866-7. WENTW ORT H GRANGE. 





By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
‘ ™ . With engraved Title-Page by JENS, and beautiful Illustrations by ARTHUR HvGues 
THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION ———— 
OF THE This day, globe 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. GLOBE EDITION OF 
COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
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